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“COPPER anv BRASS 


ARE CHEAPER 


because you pay for them only ONCE” 4 


—A slogan and 4 
its significance . 





America’s Greatest Waste 


is the prevalent use of unsubstantial, short-lived 
materials—in industry and the home alike. 


We buy. What we buy breaks down. Then 
we buy again... and again... when we 
might just as well have bought something dur- 
able in the beginnimg. 


A case in point: 
Rust ruins annually more than $600,000,000 worth of 
the metal work on American homes. Think of it! Siz 
times as much as the fire loss. 
The rust-loss in industrial buildings undoubtedly will 
be found to be as large or larger than the rust-loss in 
homes. 


Nor is that all. Waste through the use of rusting ma- 
terials in machinery and other equipment is quite as 
great as that in the buildings which house it. 


Then, too, there is the serious loss caused by manu- 
factured articles themselves being spoiled by contact 
with rusted machine parts. 


These are the direct losses due to rust. 

The indirect losses are found in the money frittered 

away in expensive but futile attempts to thwart rust 

—money spent for repairing, coating, plating, dipping, 

galvanizing, and other costly makeshifts. The total 

cost of rust may well be several billion dollars a year. 
Copper and Brass are entirely unaffected by 
rust. For every trouble-ridden year in the short 
life of ordinary metals, Copper or Brass gives a 
decade of repair-praof, trouble-free service. 

* 3 # 


Six months ago the Copper and Brass indus- 
tries began to inform the public on the superi- 
ority and ultimate low cost of the Everlasting 
Metals. 

It was obvious from the start that people 
in tinctively believe in Copper and Brass; and 
now that the Everlasting Metals are plentiful, 
it is only necessary to keep before the public 
the fact that Copper and Brass are cheaper 
because you pay for them only ONCE. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway - New York 



















To Industrial Executives 


In the chemical, textile, packing and canning, electrical, and hundreds 
of.other industries, chemists and engineers constantly are uncovering 
new uses for the Everlasting Metals, and it is small wonder that a full, 
up-to-date knowledge of the uses and value of Copper, Brass and the 
Bronzes is possessed only by research engineers. 

Believing that the public is interested in these uses, that business 
executives will gladly avail themselves of ways to improve their pro- 
cesses and machines, the Copper and Brass Research Association 
offers the services of its engineering staff. Write to the Manager of 
the Copper and Brass Research Association, 25 Broadway, New York 











THESE ARE THE COMPANIES 


which now comprise the Copper and Brass Research Association 
Producer Members— who mine or refine Copper 


American Smelting & Refining 
mpany 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Arizona Commercial Mining 
Company 
Braden Copper Company 
Calumet = Arizona Mining 


Compa: 
Calemat we Hecla Mining 
Company 
Chile Exploration Company 
Chino Copper Company 


Manufacturer Members—who fabricate and distribute Copper and Brass products 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Anaconda Sales Company 
Main Office: 25 Broadway, N.Y: 

Bridgeport Brass Company 
Main Office: Bridgeport, Conn. 
Branch Offices: 
Woolworth Bidg., N. Y. City 
North rea agg Bidg., Phil- 
adelphia. 
State Lake ‘de. Chicago, Ill. 
Chase Metal Works (Owned by 
the Chase Companies, Inc.) 
Main Office: rene aeaye Conn. 
Branch Office: 
200 Fifth a , New York City 
79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Stephen Girard Bidg., Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Union Arcade Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Ohio Chase Company, 2094 
East 19th Ne Cleveland, oO. 
Tribune Bldg., ‘Chicago, mM. 
P.O. Box No. 265, Atlanta,Ga. 
678 Second St., San Francisco, 


417 East Third St., Los Ange- 
les, Cal. (Chase ‘Companies 
of California, Inc.) 

U.T. Hungerford Brass & Cop- 
per Co. 
Main Office and Warehouse: 


Copper Range Company 
ast Butte Copper Mining 
‘ompany 
Greene Cananea Copper Co. 
Inspiration Consolidated Cop- 
wht coor weed 
Copper 





Ci 
Mites Copper Company 
Mother Lode Coalition Mines 
Company 
Nevada Consolidated Copper 
Company 


80 Lafayette St., N. Y. City. 
Branch Offices and Ware- 
houses: 95 Broad St., Boston, 
Mass. 
510 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa 
17 North Seventh St., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
South & Lombard Sts., Balti- 
more, Md. 
Battery & Market Sts., San 
Francisco, Cal. 
C. G. Hussey & Co. 

Main Office: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices and Ware- 
houses: 504 er 24th St., 

New York Cit 
224 No. aren St., Chicago, 
I 


Branch Office 
First National Bank Bidg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Michigan Copper & Brass Co. 
Main Office: Detroit, Mich. 
— National Brass & Copper 


o. 
Main Office: Lisbon, Ohio. 
Branch Office: 30 Church St., 
New York City. 
New England Brass Co. 
Main Office: Taunton, Mass. 
Rome Brass & Soanes Co. 
Main Office: ae .¥. 
Branch Office 
S. J. ‘Marble. 233 Broadway, 
New York City. 





New Cornelia Copper Co. 

North Butte Mining Compan’ 

Old Dominion Company 

Phelps Dodge Corporation 

Ray Consolidated Copper C 

Shattuck Arizona 
Company 

United Verde Extension M’ 
ing Company 

Utah Copper Company 

Utah Consolidated Mining 
Company 


Finucane & Macfie, 350 Br: 
way, New York Cit: 

M. K. Williams, Mgr. 
Market St., Chicag 

John H. Heimbueche 
Co., 541 N. 3rd 
Louis, Mo. 

Irvine Brass & Cor 
117. 2nd St., Min 


inn. 
Osgood & Howell, We. 
Bidg., San Francis 
Scovill Manufacturing ' 
Main Office: Waterbury, 
Branch Offices: 
224 West Lake St., C 
bit 


280 Broadway, New Yo 
10 High St., Boston, M 
1413 Pennsylvania Bldg 
adelphia, Pa. 
959 Leader ‘News Bide. ad 
land, Ohi 
H peau, 2’ 
Bidg., San Francis 
Taunton-New Bedf 
per Co. 
Main Office: Taunto 
Branch Offices: 
Rolling Mills at 
Mass., and Nev 


Mass. 
35 Howard St.,New 
61 Batterymarch S* 
Mass. 
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ENVOYS OF UNDERSTANDING> Novi + 


THE HONORABLE MYRON T. HERRICK 
American Ambassador to the French Republic 


The beloved ambassador to France is both a natural and fitting frontispiece to open an 

issue of Our World which is to be devoted largely to the country to which he is accredited; 

moreover, he has always been, throughout his diplomatic career, an ambassador of good will. 

Therefore, it is most appropriate that his picture should begin the series on “ Envoys of 

Understanding.” In this place, from month to month, it is our purpose to publish the portraits 

of men and women who are working to promote friendship and good will throughout the 
world 
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Herrick’s Estimate Of Poincaré 


The Qualities of the Premier of France Appraised by the American 
Ambassador Who Has Seen Him at Close Range in Many Crises 


By Myron T. Herrick. 


N my arrival in France in 1912, 
Monsieur Poinearé was Minister 
for Foreign Affairs; when the 

war commenced he was President ; these 
circumstances led to my constant and 
cordial association with him. 

Poincaré is not a creative genius but 
a great lawyer. He relies upon care 
in examining facts and precision in 
analysis as the best guarantces against 
error. His patient and prodigious in- 
dustry, his clear and healthy mind are 
useful tools in pursuing this system. 

Personally shy, he is not intellec- 
tually timid, but he is not disposed to 
be bold or rash in action. He has not 
the personality of some of the other 
French leaders, but he addresses him- 
self to reason with power, omitting ap- 
peals to passion and prejudice. 

If Briand resembles Blaine, Poincaré 
resembles Root. Like the latter he is 
reputed to be cold, but to those who 
know him, his feelings and his passion 
for the right easily manifest themselves. 

Like all leading French statesmen he 
is provincial ; he does not perhaps com- 
prehend America or understand how 
much less our politics are personal than 
are theirs. But Poincaré now speaks 
English ; what is most extraordinary he 
has learned it since the war, and this 
serves to widen his horizon. 

His faultless memory, his long life 
of study and intense intellectual activ- 
ity, his wide experience in public af- 
fairs, especially in finance, constitute a 
powerful equipment for meeting pres- 
ent problems. 

The thinking public know and ex- 
press this estimate of him, while the 
instinct of the less articulate masses, 


the shrewd peasant class for example, 
leads them to a similar feeling which 
they would put thus: “If he cannot 
pull us out of the present mess, no one 
can.” Poincaré is hated only by the 
communists and anarchists. 

As a military leader, Marshal Petain 
was just such a man and France has 
given him her full confidence. There 
is a strong chance that Poincaré will 
succeed as Petain did. Each took power 
at most difficult moments and the rea- 
soned confidence of the country con- 
stitutes their greatest support. 

In fact, Poincaré’s thesis has the 
virtue of that simplicity easily compre- 
hended by the humblest citizen. He 
holds that Germany wilfully destroyed 
France’s property, was beaten, agreed 
to repair and restore, and must be 
forced to execute her agreement. Her 
taxes are lower than France’s, her in- 
dustries more flourishing, her dividends 
larger. Her restoration to further 
prosperity is desirable, but it must not 
be effected at the expense of France. 

If he yields, it will be in face of ir- 
refutable proofs and not under pres- 
sure of interested financial groups 
whether in France or in any other 
country. But the fact that his clear 
mind is always amenable to reason is 
shown in his disposition to agree to 
carrying out the Wiesbaden plan of 
Rathenau and Loucheur for rebuilding 
northern France as it has been re- 
drafted by Stinnes. Poincaré can be 
depended on to reach sound conclusions 
because his conclusions are reached by a 
mind that is both just and clear—a 
mind that is illumined by the white 
light of truth. 





















France: The Candle of Europe 


The Spirit of France Is the Same To-day As It Has Always 


Been Because Her People Are Nurtured in a Culture Which 
Is a Product of Natural and Enlightened Laws 





Seats of the Mighty ” has put 

into the mouth of one of his prin- 
cipal characters, Tinoir Doltaire (a 
French officer in Quebec at the time of 
its capture by Wolfe), a discerning and 
picturesque characterization of France 
and a strikingly prescient observation 
about the relation of England and 
France that has had singular confirma- 
tion in the last few years. 

* Down among the moles,” he said, 
“in the peasants’ huts, the spirit of 
France never changes—it is always the 
same; it is for all time.” And then 
recalling the words of a text on which 
the Abbe had once preached (“ The 
spirit of man is the candle of the 
Lord”) he added: “The spirit of 
France is the candle of Europe. You 
English, nor all others, you can not 
blow out that candle. You will 
be the screen against its blowing out, 
though in spasms of stupidity you 
flaunt the extinguisher.” 

How accurate as well as prophetic 
this beautiful phantasm of France still 
is I myself had opportunity to know 
in the year of the War before we had 
actually entered; for I then went not 
only among the homes and the peas- 
ants’ huts, but also among the schools 


By Joun H. Fixrey 
TUTTLE UIUC RCEA CA eeA CePA CTT PLT 


Dr. Finley, now one of the editors of the New York Times, in the course of his 
exceptionally active and varied career, has done much to promote a mutual under- 
standing between France and this country. 
lecturer at the Sorbonne in Paris. He was sent by the University of the State of 
New York on a special educational mission to France in 1917. 
“The French in the Heart of America,’ and “ French Schools in War Time.” 
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and universities of France and there 
I saw that candle burning in spite of 
the violent northeast wind which had 
razed villages, forests, orchards, torn 
up fields and threatened to “ blow out” 
all civilization. It had driven many 
men, women and children to live lit- 
erally as moles. But even then, the 
spirit of France did not change. In 
some places the wind was not only vio- 
lent but poisonous, suffocating, and 
yet that spirit was kept alive and 
aflame. Teachers and children went to 
school in some places in gas masks. 
Recitations were held in basements, 
cellars and caves. Food and fuel were 
restricted. Women took the places of 
men who had gone to the trenches or 
had perished. And men teachers whe 
had been crippled or half-blinded came 
back to their old places. But the light 
which symbolized the spirit of France, 
the light fed by the universal tuition 
of the schools, was never extinguished. 

There was, as Doltaire predicted— 
England’s hand, that had so often 
“ flaunted the extinguisher,” put up by 
the side of France’s as a screen against 
the blowing out. And with it a hand 
which Doltaire could never have divined 
would be there, that of America—@ 
hand whose freedom to lift in protec- 































nother or to strike in defense 


tion of 

of an ideal or to minister in healing or 
relief — France, it can never be forgot- 
ten, made possible for America. 

It is not a just imputation that 
America had anything less than an 
idealistic purpose in this sacrificial 
act, whose cost no one could have esti- 
mated. Nor is it a just imputation 
that Great Britain had a less idealistic 
motive than had America, though her 


nearness made her own peri! appear 
physically Even so, I 
remember how remote and impossible 
any real seemed as I saw the 
«territorials ” in August of 1914 en- 
joying what had all the air of a sum- 
mer encampment and outing in and 


greater. can 


danger 


about the Cambridge University 
grounds. We, one of the cubs of the 


lioness, as the Grand Mufti of the Mos- 
lem Community in Jerusalem called us 
in my presence, can never proudly hear 
dispraise of that leonine mother, who 
really fought for her cubs no less than 
for herself—and in so doing fought 
for a free earth. 

I like to recall at this moment what 
the Rector of the University nearest 
the enemy (with the exception of Lille 
which was within the German lines), in 
fact within reach of the long guns of 
said to me when reaching 
France, in advance of our troops, just 
after our declaration of war. It was 
M. Adam, Rector of the University of 
Nancy: 

“You have come from a country 
where, more than with us, I believe the 
Bible and the Gospels are read. Never- 
theless in thinking of you I wanted to 
reread the parable of the vineyard; 
and I thought of the workers of the 
first hour, then the third, the sixth, 
the ninth and finally the eleventh. But 
it is impossible to apply it to you. The 
In the first 
the first to enter 
the war—and you know it well, be- 
cause we were threatened and attacked 


the enemy, 


i : 
difference is too 


place, 


great. 
we who were 


JOHN H. 











FINLEY 5 
—we do not murmur against those 
were late in joining us, under- 
standing their reasons, we were always 
grateful to them for their sympathy 
and today we them frater- 
nally. . . . As the price of our 
blood we claim only—as in the first 
hour—what is due us, however with 
the guarantee that it will never again 
be taken from us or menaced. 
As regards you Americans . . 
you have no hidden selfish thought and 
your sole ambition in this war is to see 
the triumph of justice and liberty.” 

It was such expressions of gratitude 
and of purpose that I heard from the 
edge of the battlefields in France to its 
remotest corners in those days when 
men, women and children were ready 
to kiss the hands that screened the 
candle against its blowing out. 

But the figure of the candle and the 
flame is not alone Sir Gilbert Parker’s, 
or the adventurer Doltaire’s. In a col- 
lection of studies of the various great 
educational systems of the world, pub- 
lished in 1918, the essay on the French 
system written by an English Head- 
master of a school for boys begins: 
‘It is generally conceded by cosmopol- 
itan and disinterested observers that 
France is the brain and in many re- 
spects the heart of Europe. . . It 
became patent in 1914, that if France 
went under it would be as though the 
light of Europe had been put out.” 
And he goes on to say that it is scien- 
tifically demonstrable that for the last 
hundred years she has been in the van- 
guard of economic progress and has 
experimented in every field with splen- 
did courage; that, despite her adher- 
ence to tradition, no nation has been 
equally adventurous in politics.and in 
the humaner spheres of letters and art; 
and that she has a genius for “ clear 
thinking inseparably wedded to clear 


who 


welcome 


even 


expression.” 
But there is a summing word to be 
added by him who has with an under- 














standing, a clearness, a precision and a 
grace beyond all other living Ameri- 
cans, written of France or rather of 
the French—William Cary Brownell. 
“Whatever character,” he said, and 
this was long before the War, “ the 
further evolution of the French nation 
may assume, whatever fate may be in 
store for the most sentient, the most 
organic, the most civilized, the most 
socially developed people of the modern 
world, it is certain that for a long time 
to come . . . the country of Eu- 
rope to which we owe it that the Dec- 
laration is the definition rather than 
the source of our national and _ indi- 
vidual rights will remain for Ameri- 
cans, if not the most exemplary, at 
least, the most animating figure among 
the European States.” Here again 
the spirit of France is the animating 
figure—the candle of Europe. 
Neither he nor Barrett Wendell who 
saw all the forms of France that had 
been up to 1907 “ blended and shining 
together ” to make a France that was 
an * inexhaustible noble fact ” included 
in their pictures of France, the France 
that has lately justified all they and 
others have said of her, by her valor in 
the defense of that which has been com- 
mitted to her. The France that re- 
members the song of Roland and saw 
the face of Jean D’Arc, that had the 
vision of spacious Empire and built a 
republic on its crumbling ruins, that 
has seen many critical days and has 
been often nigh unto death, that is the 
“ethnographical synthesis of Europe” 
with the “blood of all civilized man- 
kind in her veins” has risen with a 
clearly defined personality, which must 
be explained primarily by the unity 
and spiritual efficiency of her teaching; 
though the spirit must have come first 
and informed the school and given it 
form. The world has been surprised 


and has asked with astonishment **How 
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has France schooled her sons to such 
courage and devotion? ” 

Many in America had before the 
war been looking toward Germany, 
Hundreds and thousands went to study 
in her universities and professors of 
education were urging us to imitate 
the German “ 
ing—this orderly mechanism in which 
the docile parts were fitted together in 
a demonstrable efficiency. {t pro- 
duced a more powerful light but a light 
which blinded the eyes of those who 
followed it, so that they could not see 
to what it was leading. We now see 
that the Prussian system led to the 
apotheosis of the State, to the comfort 
of man, to the mechanism itself. The 
French on the other hand leads to the 
apotheosis of the intellect—the spirit 
of man. The French nation’s confi- 
dence is in the “ competence of the 
mind,” in the “ efficacy of the intelli- 
gence.” What Taine said long ago is 
still true, that in France the “ chief 
power is the intellect.” And the peo- 
ple, down to the peasants in their huts, 
take education seriously. 

The inscription upon the monument 
to Danton is significant : “After bread, 
education is the first need of a people.” 
And the need implies a right, which 
France has recognized to the extent of 
her means a “ right ” which has found 
expression in the constitution of our 
own states, and which has established 
between France and America an “ edu- 
cational entente” that should be 
strengthened in the consciousness of a 
common purpose. The free school is 
the best school of freedom, and it is to 
perpetuate, not with hate, but in the 
pure light of intelligence that for 
which England, the Allies and America 
put up their hands by the side of that 
of France, to become as a screen, 
against the blowing out of the “ Candle 
of Europe.” 


system.” It was allur- 
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OUNDS of 
S an unusual 
commotion 
floated down to 
me from above, 
as I climbed the 
stairs to the 





Etienne’s father sent 
him to ask “the Ameri- 


batted ‘ a bP) 

can ladies” to come and quatrieme 
see the twins. on my annual 
visit to my 


French god-child. On reaching the 
landing on the fourth floor, my sus- 
picions were confirmed. The noises 
came from the apartment toward which 
Iwas journeying! When I opened the 
door in answer to an_ agitated 
“Entrez!” from within, I saw that, 
indeed, something was 


very much amiss. 
Maman Pelletier, my  {{ 
little Etienne’s  ma- os 
ternal grandmother, 


state 
and 
angry activity. 


Was in a 
or acute 


I found her on 
the way to the 
kitchen table 
with a wrack of 
milk 


bottles in 


her hand. 
“Made- 





How France Mothers Her Babies 


By Rosamonp 


ae >-. 


During the War the American Red Cross in France 
Started a Movement for Baby Welfare Which 
in Lyon Has Been Made Permanent by 
the “French-American Foundation for 


the Childhood of Lyon” 


GILDER 


Rosamond Gilder served in the Children’s Bureau of the 
American Red Cross in France for twenty months, during 
which time she was Secretary and finaily Associate Chief of 
Since then she has compiled and edited the 
letters of her father, Richard Watsen Gilder. 


moiselle will forgive me!” she ex- 
claimed by way of greeting. “ Mlle. 
has found me in an evil moment! Mon 
Dicu! Mon Dieu! Quelle tracasserie! ” 
and the old woman banged the bottles 
down with an alarming violence. 

“A thousand pardons, “I mur- 
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Etienne’s picture book from the American Red Cross told him—to his 
great astonishment—that he really ought to sleep with his window open ! 
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TEACHING THE TEACHERS 


The nurses who go into French homes to show mothers how to care for their children are 
themselves carefully trained in hygiene and first aid. 











mured, preparing to beat a hasty re- 
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Baa rea treat. “I will come another time!” 

th ti * Mai ! Mais non! ”’ she cried 
ey are still too Matis non! Mats non! she cried. 


young to object.” Mademoiselle must stay! I will be 
at liberty in a few minutes, and I would 
like so much to talk to Mademoiselle! ” 

There was no resisting her. Like 
the Ancient Mariner, she held me with 
her glittering eye, and I must needs 
take the proffered chair by the window 
and settle down to play my part as 
audience to her tale of woe. 

“Tf Mademoiselle will be patient, I 
.4\ will be with her in a moment,” Grand’- 
a. t mére assured me, “ First, however, I 

\ must prepare these things,” and she 
shook the milk bottles 
viciously. “ Mademoi- 
selle will not mind if I 
go about the matter 
_ without ceremony. She 
will understand my 
haste when I tell her 
that I am expecting 
cette Dame Améri- 
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caine this very morning, forsooth! ” 

[ looked impressed, but I was in 
truth completely mystified. 

“Ves.” continued Grand’mére, tak- 
ing for granted that I knew all about 
this ominous visitor. ‘“ She is coming 
in a few moments, and these bottles 
must be ready, and everything in or- 
der, just as she wishes it! What times 
we have come upon, when strangers 
enter one’s house and give orders right 
and left! * 

“But who is this American lady,” 
I asked, much surprised to find any- 
one else interfering with this household 
which I had come to consider my ex- 
clusive property. ‘“ Why does she 
come here, and why do you do what 
she says? Don’t tell me that Etienne 
God-mother 


has another beside my- 
self ! 
“No, indeed!” Grand’mére  an- 


swered indignantly. ‘ How could he 
have another God-mother when Made- 
moiselle has been so good to him ever 
since she adopted him during the 
war! * 


“e 


Perhaps, then, this other Ameri- 
>] 


can lady is God-mother to the twins!’ 

The twins were Etienne’s 
small newly-ar- 
rived, and, as far as I 
knew, unprovided with 
marraines. They had been 
delicate, tiny 
and had caused a good 


deal of 


sisters, 


creatures, 


an- 
xiety ever i 
since t h e i r 
birth. I knew 
all that. but 
still I could 
not se why 


cette Dame 
Americaine. 
Grand’- 
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grunt, and proceeded to decant milk 
from a pitcher into the nursing bottles 
before she deigned to answer. The 
operation completed she gave her full 
attention to me and to her grievance. 

* Diew merci!” exclaimed. 
** Cette Dame is no-one’s Godmother, 
nor would she be coming chez nous at 
all, if I had my way. But of what 
importance is the opinion of a grand- 
mother in these days! Where is the 
respect due to age and experience! 
Things are no longer as they were 
when I was young. Then, I turned to 
my mother for advice, now my daugh- 
ter will not listen to me, but runs after 
strange women and new ways!” 

Grand’mére’s indignation was 
mounting rapidly on the full flood of 
her eloquence. I was afraid she would 
disturb the young mother, resting in 
the next room, or at the very least 
arouse the babies in their cradle in 
the corner, who were for the moment 
refreshingly silent. 

** New ways indeed! ” she continued, 
not to be restrained by my hints and 
“Did I not bring up my 


Did I 


she 


gestures. 


own babies with all success? 








The training and poise of the 
nurses at the Red Cross Bureau 
soon won the entire confidence of 
the worried mothers of Lyon. 
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not keep them well and happy 
without this folderol? But no! 
My ways are not good 
enough for my daughter 
and her husband. 
Cette Dame Américaine 
must be called 
in to teach us 
new tricks.” 
“Look at 
this,” cried 
Grand’mére in 
a fine indigna- 
tion waving her 
hand over the 
parapher- 
was 





nalia_ she 
using for modi- 
fying the _ ba- 
bies’ milk. “See 
what I am told 
to do — adding 
water and pow- 
der to good 
milk, as though 
the Bon Dieu 
did not know 
how to make it 
himself! And 
this is only a 
part of my 
troubles. I 
must throw 
open the win- 





dow in my 
daughter’s 
room at every 


hour of the day 
and night,—as 
though houses had not been built to 
keep the bad air out! The babies must 
not be wrapped up, but allowed to 
kick their covers off and catch their 
deaths of cold. The babies must not 
be picked up when they cry—though 
for what reason they were given their 
voices these people do not tell us! 
The babies must— The babies 
mustn’t—!! ” 

I saw that Grand’mére was ap- 
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Fresh air is one of the nicest things in the world— 
so Etienne’s Red Cross picture book was always 
saying 



































proaching her cli- 
max. She left the 
table and stood be- 
fore me, her hands 
on her hips, her 
eyes blazing! 
* And who tells 
this!” she de 
“Tells me— 
a grand- 
Je vous le de- 


me all 
manded. 
a mother 
mother! 
mande! ” 

“TI can’t imagine,” I mur- 
mured helplessly. ‘ Who is 
rs glad 

“ Cette Dame Américaine, 
forsooth!” her tone was 
withering. “ Cette jeune fille 
who has never even been mar- 
ried! ” 

“ Dear me!” I exclaimed, 
as sympathetically as _pos- 
sible. ‘“ Most astonishing! 
But you have not yet told me 
why you allow it!” 

“Allow! Allow! Ah, 
well! ” Grand’mére’s passion, 
having expressed itself, dwin- 
dled off as rap- 
idly as it had 
risen. “Iwas not 
consulted in the 
matter. Times 
have changed 
and my children 
with them.” 

The old wo- 
man shook her 
head resignedly 
and went back to her task. 

* But they are good children, after 
all,” she conceded. “ and if they like 
their little ideas, they are welcome to 
them. Grand’mére is always at hand 
to see that the infants do not suffer 
too much from their queer notions.” 

The feedings were ready, and 
Maman Pelletier, soothed and cheered 
by her outburst, set them aside and 
drew another chair up to the window 
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” says Marie to her 


“If vou want to be pretty, 
small brother, “clean your teeth just the way 
I do.” 


where I was sitting. I saw that at last 
I was to have a rational account of 
these important events. 

“Tt was this way,” she began, fold- 
ing her arms in her apron and settling 
back comfortably in her chair. “ Dur- 
ing the war we heard much about the 
things the Americans were doing here 
in France, not only the soldiers up at 
the front—but other people all over 
the country. I know that right here 
in Lyon they gave a big Punch and 
Judy show for the children on the 
Place Bellecour. Moving pictures, too 
—I believe. Ido not understand much 
about these things, so I did not go. 
But little Etienne went—and brought 
home picture books about teeth and 
tuberculosis which he 
Ces Dames Américaine gave 
him. Evidently it was true, 
for not long after, these same 
ladies came to our very house. 
Madame Louisine on the troi- 
siéme was very ill, and they 
cared for her and her baby, 
and helped them in other 
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ity, but they had much difficulty talk- 
ing French. It is curious how much 
they knew about medical things, al- 
though they could not speak the lan- 
guage! 

Grand’mére could never understand 
how people apparently intelligent, 
could lack what seemed to her an essen- 
tial of civilization—the French lan- 


guage. 


“ After the Armistice these young 
women went home,” she continued. 
* But now others have taken their 
place. They go to _ the houses 
where there are new-born babies. 
They give the mother advice and ar- 
range everytning to suit themselves. 
They bathe the poor infants while they 
are still too young to object! When 
our twins were born, however, they did 
not come here. My son-in-law was in- 
dignant. Nothing would satisfy him 
until he called in these people. He 
could not go himself, on account of 
his work, so what does he do one fine 
day but send little Etienne to ask those 
ladies why they did not come chez 
nous!” 

“Did they come? ” I asked. 

Ah, yes, immediately!” she an- 
swered. “ And they have been coming 
ever since. 















ways. Very nice young ladies 
they were, gentle and soft 


spoken like Sisters of Char- 
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To take many baths—that is an admirable way to keep 


healthy. 









Grand’mére, hearing a knock, hur- 
ried to the door and threw it open. 
On the threshold appeared a young 
woman, clothed in a dark blue coat and 
hat, the symbolic veil floating from her 
head. I rose to be introduced. 

“Allow me to present cette Demoi- 
selle Américaine, Mademoiselle B., of 
whom I have been speaking,” said 
Grand’mére with due formality. 

I held out my hand. 

“It is a very great and unexpected 
pleasure to meet a countrywoman 
here,” I said in English. 

The young woman stepped farther 
into the room and I could see her face 
more clearly, a Latin face, sensitive, 
clean-cut and intelligent. 

** Mademoiselle est bien 
she answered in what could only be her 
native tongue. “ Mais je ne connais 


aimable,” 


pas un mot d’ Anglais!” 
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But why should one bring well babies to be examined? 
tion, and the Red Cross Examining Bureau became quite crowded with proud mothers. 





Maternal pride soon settled that ques- 


With a charming smile and a bow, 
the young woman went on into the in- 
ner room, and I was left to recover 
from the shock of discovering that the 
much heralded American lady was 
nothing more nor less than a French- 
woman! I soon found out that there 
was not a single American in the whole 
organization which she represented— 
a thoroughly French organization, in 
spite of the fact that the people of 
Lyon, in unconscious tribute to the 
American Red Cross public health 
nurses who started the work, still call 
their French successors by the affee- 
tionate sobriquet of “Ces Dames 
Américaines.” 

When Mademoiselle B. had finished 
her duties in the Pelletier household, 
she asked me to go with her tothat very 
“ Bureau” to which young Etienne 
had so courageously adventured. 

























There, over the doorway appeared the 
sign : 
. FONDATION FRANCO-AMERI- 
CAINE POUR L’ENFANCE 
DE LYON ” 


“Qeuvre des Visiteuse de l Enfance.”” 


In the office itself the walls are dec- 
orated with posters made by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross during its French 
baby-saving campaign, of which this 
Foundation is one of the most happy 
results. On the tables, American 
pamphlets lay ready for distribution. 
The fundamental idea of the organiza- 
tion is essentially American, as I 
learned from Dr. Chatin, Medical Di- 
rector of the Foundation. 

“Our American friends” said Dr. 
Chatin, * made us realize—and subse- 
quent experience has confirmed their 
statements—that trained child welfare 
nurses could render most important 
service to the community in three dif- 
ferent First by their actual 
service and care of the individual baby 
during the first year of its fragile ex- 
istence. Secondly by their practical 
teaching, to the mothers, of the various 
details of child hygiene and care. 
Thirdly by achieving a collaboration 
between the different organizations, 
both public and private, working in a 
given community, for the maximum 
service to each individual case.” 

‘On this basis, backed by funds given 
in part by America through the Red 
and more than doubled by 
French subscriptions, the “Oeuvre des 
Visiteuses de 
PEnfance ” has 
extended its ser- 
the 
whole of Lyon, 
and has grown 
and flourished 


ways. 


Cross, 


vices over 


greatly. 
During the 
few weeks that 


remained of my 


stay in Lyon, I child. 
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took advantage several times of Made- 
moiselle B.'s invitation to go with her 
on her daily rounds. 

Few, indeed, met her with suspicion 


and distrust. When I spoke of the at- 
titude of my old friend, Mademoiselle 
B. smiled. 

* Your filleul’s grandmother seems 
to be naturally averse to any thing 
new or ‘ foreign.”” When we first 
took up our work we were told that 
everyone would be like Madame Pel- 
letier—that in fact our scheme was 
impossible of realization. ‘The Ameri- 
can nurse with whom I worked during 
my training proved that this “ impos- 
sible” was a myth! I have never had 
any real difficulty among the mothers 
with whom I have worked. Grand- 
mothers are sometimes harder to man- 
age. Iam afraid,” she added ruefully, 
“that I shall have to count Maman 
Pelletier among my failures.” 

As it turned out, however, even 
Grand’mére succumbed in time. Some 
six months later I went to pay my re- 
spects to my filleul’s family. 

“How are the twins?” I asked. 

“ Magnificent! Magnificent! ” cried 
Grand’mére joyfully. ‘“ Do but look 
at the young cherubs! ” 

She usered me to the baleony where 
the twins were lying in regal splendor 
in a large wicker basket, looking so 
rosy and adorable that we stood be- 
fore them in delight. 

“It is, after all, but justice to ad- 
mit,” pronounced Maman Pelletier, im- 
pressively, 
“that if these 
beloved little 
cabbages are in 
such magnifi- 
cent health, it 
is due in no 
small measure 
to the advice 
and care of Ces 
Dames Ameri- 


” 

















THE PANAMA CANAL 
By O. J. Gude 


am Vision. 

am Power. 

am Courage. 

am Faith. 

visioned that which benign Nature had not foreseen 

visioned the annihilation of time-losing space. 

visioned pestilence turned to health. 

made iron and steel willing slaves to save man’s time and 
serve man’s need. 

made the steam-shovel more potent than the monarch’s crown. 

lowered the ocean’s level and | raised the waters of the 
sea until they are as | willed them to be. 

defied Nature’s severance and | wedded the two oceans. 

did all this that man might be helped and made more free. 

proudly boast of my accomplishment. 

am the greatest concept of the greatest age since time began. 

am—the Spirit of America. 
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France’s 


World Leaders 


Some of the Men in After War France 


Who Are Responsible for Her 
Position on International 
Reconstruction 


Morton FuLuEertTon 


By 





Mr. 


life and literature. 


made an officer of the Legion of Honor. 


“ON LNU LAUTAN 


HE buoyancy of France aston- 

ishes the world. In many coun- 

tries reign anarchy, ambiguous 
confusion or _ sheer bewilderment. 
Within the natural limits fixed by the 
Vosges, the Jura, the Alps, the Medi- 
terranean, the Pyrenees and the Atlan- 
tic an approximately homogeneous 
people called the French confronts 
the future with quiet confidence. 

Box the compass of the nations at 
this hour and note the barometric 
readings of their skies. Russia? A 
witches’ cauldron. England is Eng- 
land still, but she is rudderless, and 
she is grimly seeking to cut a new im- 
perial swathe, just at the moment 
when she beholds her whilom seven seas 
wash all but alien shores. In Italy 
cities and provinces seethe with an 
agitation that, to say the least, help 
us to a knowledge of the Italian Mid- 
dle Age. France, the tragically mis- 


understood, stoic land of La Fontaine, 
swept by the more than tornado-blast 
of a planetary war, yet still exposed 
to a fresh invasion, continues to nour- 
ish a calm. gay and prudent race. 
It is the normal chronic attitude of a 
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Fullerton has for many years been 
known as a friendly interpreter of French 
He received the Cross of 


the Legion of Honor in 1913 and in 1919 was 
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France’s Grand Old Man 


human community that, having weath- 
ered fifteen centuries of hard-buffeted 
national existence, has learned the art 
of life. The place France occupies on 
the Earth has made her a land of 
finely-tempered racial blends, so that, 
as a venerable representative French- 
man, M. Lavisse, once hazarded, the 
French nation is a “ a nation contain- 
ing perhaps the largest quantity of 
humanity.” 

If it be true that the French nation 
is a nation containing the largest pro- 
portion of rich amalgams of “ hu- 
manity,” any one pretending to write 
on Representative Frenchmen has, in 
a way, his programme fixed. What 
more, indeed, is needed than a kind of 
composite portrait of all Frenchmen? 
To let one’s vision be arrested and 
held by the conspicuousness of this or 
that Frenchman, would not that al- 
most be to do the rest of the race an 
injury? No doubt. And no doubt, 
too, the representative Frenchman of 
the hour is the anonymous poilu 
lying under the Triumphal Arch in the 
Elysean Fields in Paris. There are 
anonymous poilus, unknown symbolic 











Marshal Joffre 

warriors, enshrined in every country; 
but none has the honor of sanctifying 
a site of such world-wide significance 
and pilgrimage as the Gallic soldier 
who fought on the isthmus of France, 
falling in dead and wounded, to the 
number of more than 4,000,000. It is, 
indeed, worth recording as one of 
the soundest hypotheses of history, 
-that the population of the globe 
is divided into two parts, Frenchmen 
and the others. There has been no 
movement since Caesar crossed the 
Cevennes, down to the Battle of the 
Marne, when France has not illus- 
trated this remarkable fact ; and when, 
willy-nilly, the foreigner has not mar- 
tyrized her by trying to contest it, and 
ended by ultimately acknowledging it. 
Evidently, a survey, at any moment 
of history, of the representative cit- 
izens of such a people, is a matter of 

some interest. 

France’s “ Dark Age” 

T should be noted that what is hap- 
pening now in France is not hap- 
pening in just the same way, at all 
events not to the same degree, in any 
other country, although, curiously 
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enough, the people best prepared to 
comprehend the French problem, be- 
‘ause of a certain parallelism with 
their own, is that American people 
which appears to be misinterpreting 
just now the French choice of a stand- 
point. Mr. Hardy, Nestor of “ Vie- 
torian ” letters, shocked England the 
other day by the pronouncement: 
* We seem threatened by a new dark 
age.” Now, there is no Frenchman of 
Mr. Hardy’s generation, who is also of 
his importance, who is capable of ful- 
minating thus to the younger men of 
letters of France. The occasion 
doesn’t warrant it. No “new dark 
age” threatens France. Nor in the 
fields of the other arts, nor in the 
field of politics, nor in the field of 
science, are there, to my knowledge, 
any discouraged old men concerned 
as to the future of France. What 
is happening now in France is ex- 
traordinarily important for the rest 
of us. What is happening is, in 
reality, that she is waging another bat- 
tle of the Marne, a necessary battle, 
for the conservation of a host of tradi- 
tions and acquisitions of civilization 
that she cannot lose without ceasing to 
be herself. The things she is striving 
to keep are things which some of the 
forces of our time would destroy, and 
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Phillippe Bunau-Varilla 


are in fact effectually shattering, and 
things the value of which the heedless 
Calibans of every clime ignore. Her 
representative men with the rarest ex- 
ceptions (of whom one is extraordi- 
nary, M. Anatole France) are, the ma- 
jority of them, “ on this job” and on 
no other. They are aware of their 
trusteeship. The Vatican has, so be- 
latedly and so surprisingly, now placed 
the works of Anatole France on the 
Index, although he is the greatest liv- 
ing artist in French prose. It is assur- 
edly because of its recognition of the 
critical nature of the revived obliga- 
tion now thrust upon France to save 
nationally those old, forgotten, far-off 
things known as the humanities. One 
might suggest that M. Anatole France, 
like M. Romain Rolland, has sacrificed 
his birthright to dwell “above the 
mélée.” Their dilettantism has this 
excuse that they long ago learned that 
it is a law of history that France fluc- 
tuat nec mergitur. 


Foes of France 


HE necessity of winning, as I said, 
a new moral victory of the Marne, 
so long as French culture is beset by 
foes who, not content with accusing the 
French people and State of imperial- 


ism, would insidiously poison the very 
Gallo-Roman sap that is the life-blood 
of that people’s temperament, is so om- 
nipresent to the French intelligence 
today that one may tolerate a certain 
exasperation of manner in the efforts 
of French patriotism to rally its 
forces, and to recreate an impregnable 
battle front. 

At all events, the whole nation that 
counts is rallying, as it rallied in 
August, 1914. The phenomenon I 
analyzed in 1913 in my “ Probleras of 
Power ” is being repeated. Under the 
renewed pressure of the foreigner, con- 
sequence of the deplorable logical ef- 
fects of ,the armistice of 1918 fol- 
lowed by a belated peace, the France 
regarded as a hot-bed of revolution is 
reacting, according to its ancient auto- 
matic habit, in consonance with its vi- 
tal interests. Its representative men 
today have the sense of belonging to an 
unrepresentative nation that neverthe- 
less “represents” humanity. Since 
noblesse oblige they unhesitatingly 
once again bow their necks to the yoke 
of national discipline. The foreigner 
who sees only a Cocteau, who hears 
solely of “ Dadaism,” who concludes 
from the boisterousness of a Cachin 
in the French Chamber that Musco- 
vite internationalism is spreading in 
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France, is bound to get his perspectives 
Ww rong. 

Let me foreshorten to your vision 
the figures of the representative men 
of France; for they group themselves, 
as it were, inevitably, at this hour, in 
a single composition. 

From the grand old man of France, 
M. Clemenceau, to the most original 
of the younger novelists, the Tharaud 
brothers; from the pro-consuls of her 
African and Indo-Chinese Empires, 
the Lyauteys, Saints, Merlins, Sar- 
rauts, to her statesmen like M. Del- 
eassé; from the genial  stcel-king, 
M. Schneider of Creusot, whom 
the Judge Garys and the John R. 
MacArthurs of the United States 
learned to admire during the War, not 
merely for his eminent qualities as a 
captain of industry, who helped to 
make victory possible, but for his ur- 
banity and imagination, to the sports- 
man Georges Carpentier, or the sports- 
woman Mlle. Lenglen. 


France’s Honor Roll 
extend the list from 


\ ," TE may 
the present prime-minister of 


France, M. Poincaré, marvelously 
trained intelligence of the most repre- 
sentative French type, personification 
of the effective juridical methods that 
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France has inherited from Rome, Vigi- 
lant guardian of the security of France 
during the most critical septennate of 
any presidency of the Third Republic, 
and incarnation, with his fellow- 
academician, Maurice Barrés, of the 
sober pacific patriotism of Lorraine, 
to a prelate like Mgr. Baudrillart or 
to a great pulpit orator like Pére Jan- 
vier, ecclesiastical dignitaries, who en- 
abled us to understand, in an age mul- 
titudinously preoccupied with vain 
titan gestures aiming to tear the stars 
from their orbits, why France. the an- 
cient France of the Gesta Dei per 
Francos, still remains the Eldest 
Daughter of the Church; from the 
composers and musicians such as 
Ravel, Widor and Messager, to per- 
haps the most passionate explorer of 
the skies that ever lived, the octoge- 
narian, M. Camille Flammarion, poet 
as well as savant, his ear attuned to 
the music of the spheres, who has justi- 
fied, in half a hundred volumes, by a 
fame that encompasses the planet, the 
claim of the French language to be 
the most effective of all instruments 
for the vulgarisation of ideas. 


France’s Great Thinkers 
OING into other ficlds we find 


other world leaders—from a psy- 
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chologist like Pierre Janet, successor 
at the Salpetriére and at the Collége de 
France, of Charcot, whose science of 
the mechanism of the human conscious- 
ness has sought to reconcile the discov- 
eries of the mystics of the Catholic 
Middle Age with the data that the psy- 
chologic laboratories of the world 
have accumulated during a quarter of 
a century to the Rouxs and the Mme. 
Curies and the Branlys and the Charles 
Richets, venerated masters, all of them, 
in their several fields of microbiology, 
physical science and physiology ; from 
the mathematicians and physicists of 
world-wide renown like Painlevé, Ap- 
pell, Emile Picard, and from the great 
engineer, Colonel Philippe Bunau-Var- 
illa, but for whom Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. John Hay would never have been 
able to “* take Panama,” and the Canal 
would never have been built, to a no- 
less great engineer in the marshaling of 
ideas, that dialectician of genius, M. 
Charles Maurras, who, by sheer force 
of literary talent in the art of reason- 
ing and persuasion, and by his intel- 
lectual probity as a logician, has con- 
vinced large sections of French citi- 
zens that our modern democracies are 
undisciplinable save by the royalist 
form of government, and who is now 
-—irony of ironies—being, as it were, 
imposed by public acclamation on the 
French Academy as a fitting successor 
to the seat recently left vacant by the 
death of the ex-President of France, 
M. Paul Deschanel; from MM. Pierre 
Loti and Paul Bourget, fast becoming 
the doyens of French novelists, yet 
who hold their own at the summit in 
spite of such distinguished works by a 
Gaston Cherau as “ Valentine Pac- 
quault,”’ and the remarkable Meridi- 
thean experiments of M. Marcel 
Proust, to the new Academician, M. 
George Goyau, to my mind the most 
authoritative writer of our time on 
ecclesiastical things and even on moral 
ideas, a militant of French catholicism, 
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to be sure, yet impeccably free from 
bias and passion, a critical historian, 
in a word, altogether worthy still of 
the confidence placed in him by the 
great statesman, Leo XIII; from M. 
Jacques Bainville, the surest, safest 
critic of his generation in the field of 
international politics, who has at- 
tained his superiority by the simple 
method of employing the same classic 
French instrument of common-sense as 
La Fontaine used, and of steeling his 
spirit to a realistic detached examina- 
tion of all the elements of each prob- 
lem as it arises, to an André Tardieu, 
splendidly French in his tireless ca- 
pacity for intellectual labour, indispen- 
sable coadjutor of the great Clemen- 
ceau, without whom the Clemenceau of 
the Treaty of Versailles couid not have 
accomplished his task as negotiator in 
the tragic debate with Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Wilson, that debate in 
which for six months world peace was 
hourly menaced ; from, finally, Maurice 
Barrés, who, during an entire genera- 
tion prior to August 2, 1914, pro- 
claimed, with the noble Dérouléde, 
and after Gambetta, the reality of an 
imminent justice ” that would one 
day undo the work of 1870, the an- 
nexation by Prussia of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, and who, at the same time, 
carved for himself, close by Cha- 
teaubriand, in the Pantheon of 
French Letters, a niche from which 
Time will not dislodge him, to the great 
military chiefs, the Castelnaus and the 
Pétains, the Mangins and the Joffres 
and the Weygands, whose deeds and 
cooperation made possible a Foch— 
yes, wherever I look in France I behold 
the signs that her people know they are 
still bound to labor for humanity, as a 
whole, as well as for themselves. 


“ee 


“Reactionary” France 


y is this knowledge that has exposed 
them to the charge of holding up 
It is the intuition of this 


the world. 
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responsibility incumbent on them to 
win the peace by the restoration of 
sanity and of tangible justice, by re- 
spect for established things, that gives 
to such representative Frenchmen as I 
have named a common physiognomy. 
France is today the most conservative 
community in the world, the most reac- 
tionary if you prefer, because its 
peasants as well as its representative 
men—and its peasants are, after all, 
its real representative men—repudiate 
the theories of a Caillaux, who is urg- 
ing, with England and the interna- 
tional bank, that by-gones be allowed 
to be by-gones, and that the first duty 
of the several nations is to be not 
French, nor American, nor English, 
nor German, nor Italian, nor Czecho- 
Slovak, but to be “ good European.” 


America’s Problem 
OW, what the representative men, 
and indeed the average man, of 
the unrepresentative nation called 
France sees clearly is that for France 
to imitate England in her curious ef- 
forts to become “European,” would en- 
tail not only her own destruction as 
a nation, but also the annihilation of 
the ideals for which the Great War 
was supposedly fought, and which are 
pretty much all that is now left us of 
value from some centuries of Latin and 
Christian civilization. I said a mo- 
ment ago that what is happening now 
in France is not happening in just the 
same way, at all events not to the same 
degree, in any other country, but I 
added quickly that perhaps, after all, 
the United States was so much of an 
exception, indeed so strikingly engaged, 









apparently all unconsciously, in deal- 
ing nationally with a problem singu- 
larly resembling the problem of 
France, that American misconceptions 
as to the attitude of France are inex- 


plicable. 


A French Statement 
| peter peasants, who are their 


representative men, have said to 
me as emphatically as their representa- 
tive statesmen: “ Your country and 
ours are submitted to a common fate, 
The world needs us both in order to 
keep its balance. We have fought and 
died together in France; we, in de- 
fence of our homes, you, that the idea 
of Justice should not vanish from the 
Earth. Where hides that idea today? 
What devilish influences, camouflaged 
in seductive chameleonic shapes, guard 
prisoner, in what cavern, the notion of 
sane Right? At all events, until Right 
be released, until Justice be reinstated, 
we French have no choice. Mansue- 
tude is beautiful, but self-defense is 
better. 

* Though we be momentarily mis- 
understood by all the world, we 
shall yet stoically remain true to the 
pass-word that has come down to us 
from the Crusaders. You have resolved 
that America shall never be English, 
nor German, nor French. We quite 
well understand. But we would ask 
you to recall, and never to forget, that 
it is our high resolve aswell that France 
shall remain France, for France is 
French. And for France to remain 
French, and America to remain Ameri- 
can, Germany must never again be al- 
lowed to become Prussian.” 




















A Paradox Among Bankers 


Reginald McKenna, Former Chancellor of the British Exchequer, Came 
From Law and Public Service to Head the 
World’s Largest Bank 


By Gurven Epwarps 


Vr. Edwards has gained a solid reputation as a writer on financial and economic 
topics during the past few years. He speaks from practical experience of the finan- 
cial world, having been connected with the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York. He has recently left his post there to take a secretaryship in the American 


2 Bankers’ Association. 
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EGINALD McKENNA, now 
head of the largest bank in 
the world, had no early bank 

training and did not enter banking 
until he was 54 years old! 

It is a paradox whose interest is 
enhanced by the fact that Mr. Mc- 
Kenna, who was Chancellor of the 
British Exchequer in the early days of 
the Great War, was invited by the 
American Bankers Association to be 
the chief speaker to present the case 
of Europe to the bankers of America 
at their convention at New York in 
October. 

It is a paradox, also, that reveals 
and emphasizes the broad contact of 
banking with human affairs. For it 
was Mr. McKenna’s practical experi- 
ence in law, politics and many phases 
of government administration that not 
only led to his being called to high 
place in banking, but also contributed 
to the conspicuous success he has 
achieved there in the short period of 
five years. 

Administration of a nation’s great 
banks runs close to service in public 
affairs because of the heavy responsi- 
bility for the general welfare that rests 
upon them—an aspect of banking that 
has been brought particularly to the 
fore by the exigent conditions of the 
last few years. It has been said of 
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Mr. McKenna, as head of the Joint 
City and Midland Bank, Limited, of 
London, that in exchanging govern- 
ment for business activities he in no 
sense ceased to serve the interests of his 
country asa whole. His addresses each 
year to the stockholders of his bank 
are looked upon as outstanding an- 
alyses of the economic state of the 
nation. Not only is that true, but he, 
with a great degree of international 
mindedness, has addressed himself to 
the problem of European restoration 
and has contributed materially to the 
study of that enigma. Insularity has 
no place in his financial theory as 
shown by the following compact state- 
ment in 1921 of England’s interest in 
world conditions: 

“The economic restoration of Eu- 
rope should today be our first concern. 
If we neglect it our whole foreign trade 
will contract and decay. The com- 
merce of the world must be considered 
as one vast whole, and if a large sec- 
tion of it is severed from the rest what 
remains will be gravely impaired. If 
the broken countries of Europe are 
not restored, even the still solvent 
States will slip one by one into the 
general ruin. A remedy must be 
found. But what remedy? I do not 
think there can be much doubt as to 
what Europe needs at the present time. 








Reginald McKenna 


She needs peace; not merely the peace 
of pacts and treaties, but peace born 
of the spirit of peace. The Govern- 
ments of Europe have made peace, but 
they have not yet accepted the condi- 
tions of peace. 

Mr. McKenna was born in 1863. 
He received his education at King’s 
College, London, and at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, where he took honors in 
mathematics. After college, he prac- 
tised law for several years, and in 1895 
entered politics, having a conspicuous 
career as a member of Parliament from 
that year until 1918, first as a private 
member and then in numerous govern- 
ment posts. He was appointed Finan- 
cial Secretary of the Treasury in 1905, 
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holding that position 
until 1907, when he 
entered the Cabinet 
as President of the 
Board of Education, 

The next year he 
became First Lord of 
the Admiralty, where 
during the three 
years he held that 
post he achieved dis- 
tinction by his suc- 
cessful struggle for 
an adequate navy, as 
member of a Govern- 
ment not conspic- 
uously enthusiastic 
for national defense, 
His success was later 
to be made memor- 
able by the fact that 
battleships provided 
by his program were 
completed in 1914— 
and were ready to 
take their place in 
the grim reality of 
national defense when 
the fateful hour of 
world war struck. 

In 1911 Mr. Me- 
Kenna became Home 
Secretary, bringing about while in that 
post, which he occupied three years, 
important humane reforms in the ad- 
ministration of the criminal laws. 

His highest post in the Government 
came in 1915, when he succeeded Lloyd 
George as Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. In his two budgets prepared 
in this office he provided the framework 
and the guiding principles for his suc- 
cessors for the drastic and necessary 
taxation of wartime finance. During 
his tenure of this office, Britain’s fiscal 
problem was complicated by the fact 
that she had to finance not only her 
home requirements, but also the for- 
eign purchases of herself and _ her 


Allies. The United States had not yet 
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entered the war; shipments of gold, 
negotiation of private loans in the 
American money market, and the plan 
for mobilizing securities to be used as 
collateral abroad were features of Mr. 
McKenna’s conduct of the public 
finances during this difficult period. 

His work there, the skill and the 
courage of his activities, inspired the 
admiration of the late Sir Edward 
Holden, Chairman of the London City 
and Midland Bank, and one of the 
greatest bankers of modern times. 
~ It was notable of Sir Edward’s 
sense of the responsibilities of his of- 
fice that his chief concern during the 
closing years of his life was for the 
conduct of that office after his death. 
He devoted his thought to finding a 
man to train as his successor in a post 
he was conscious demanded pre-eminent 
qualifications. As he watched Mr. Mc- 
Kenna’s conduct of the English Treas- 
ury his conviction grew that there was 
the man sought, even though he was 
not a trained banker. 

Sir Edward particularly admired 
the way that Mr. McKenna, more than 
any other Chancellor, endeavored to 
meet the costs of the war out of taxa- 
tion and to avoid so far as possible 
unsound methods in increasing the 
floating debt. The great banker 
felt that, if to the efficient technical 
management he had organized for 
his bank, he could add the experi- 
ence and demonstrated vision of Mr. 
McKenna it would greatly increase his 
bank’s power and prestige. It would 
give it the services of Mr. McKenna 
and the distinction of being the first 
of the joint stock institutions to have 
as its head an ex-Chancellor of the 
English Exchequer. 

The passing of the Asquith Govern- 
ment in 1916 released Mr. McKenna 
from his public duties and gave Sir 
Edward Holden the opportunity to 
put his desires into effect. In 1917 
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Mr. McKenna was appointed a direc- 
tor of the bank. The two men worked 
closely together in daily cooperation 
and growing friendship for two years 
and Sir Edward discovered, to his in- 
tense satisfaction, that his new asso- 
ciate manifested even a greater grasp 
of business detail that he had expected. 
In his declining days he expressed his 
great contentment at having found a 
successor under whose leadership he 
had full confidence as to the future 
continued greatness of his bank. 

In 1919 Sir Edward Holden died 
and his great friend, Reginald Mc- 
Kenna, was unanimously elected by the 
Board of Directors to fill his place. 

It is, indeed, a mammoth institution 
that Mr. McKenna was thus called to 
head. It was established in 1836. Its 
great growth is typical of English 
banking—the building up of powerful 
institutions through absorption and 
amalgamation — and no less_ than 
thirty-three separate institutions went 
into the building up of the London 
Joint City and Midland Bank, Limited, 
between 1851 and 1921. Today the 
bank has more than 50,000 sharehold- 
ers. It has some 1,600 branch offices 
scattered throughout the United King- 
dom. Its capital paid up and reserve 
amount to over one hundred million 
Its deposits are above a bil- 
lion and a half dollars. 

The breadth of McKenna’s public 
view in the conduct of the bank’s af- 
fairs is shown by the fact that in his 
annual address to the stockholders 
early this year, he devoted his chief 
attention to the causes of unemploy- 
ment, then critical, and that the valuc 
of his discussion was attested by gen- 
eral editorial praise, a typical comment 
calling his analysis of the situation 
“far more convincing and much more 
worthy of careful thought than most 
of the ideas put out by politicians all 
combined.” 
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France and the World 









The Highly-Qualified Representative of the Chicago Daily News in 
Paris Explains How France Conceives Her Mission of “Right” 
and ‘Justice’ and How She Proposes to Put it into Effect 


RANCE today is a compact and 

relatively self-sufficient country 
of forty million hard-working, 
hardy, homogeneous people, conscious 
of a great tradition, and exercising a 
considerable moral and cultural influ- 
ence beyond their own frontiers. 
These people rule over a colonial em- 
pire, in Africa and Asia, which, in ex- 
tent, is second only to that of Britain, 
and which lifts the total of population 
living under the French flag to one 
hundred million, Although the French 
navy has greatly declined in recent 
years, and was reduced, even theo- 
retically, to a third rank by the Wash- 
ington treaties, the French army, by 
its skill, equipment and numbers, 
makes France beyond question the 
foremost military power of the con- 
tinent. Because of Europe’s impor- 
tance in the world, and of France’s 
importance in Europe, France must 
still, therefore, be reckoned a first- 
class power. 


France’s Dream of Service 


HAT are the aims of this power? 

How do these forty million peo- 
ple look at the world in which they 
find themselves after the war? 

The French are a race of ideologists. 
They are moved more by ideas than by 
sentiment, more by principles than by 
material considerations. To an ex- 
tent perhaps even exceeding other 
great peoples, they tend to think of 
themselves as having a high mission 
to fulfill. French history is bright 


with inspired and inspiring, though 
not always beneficent, figures—Charles 
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Martel, Roland, Joan of Arc. The 
French Revolution attempted to carry 
“liberty, equality, fraternity” to 
every nation, even by force of arms, 
Napoleon I was, in a sense, the father 
of those “rights of nationalities” 
which so haunted the weaker brain of 
Napoleon III, and which, in our day, 
have evolved into the more democratic 
ideal of “ self-determination.” But 
French ideology is far older than the 
Revolution and the Napoleons. Me- 
dieval France was a living spring of 
idealism, and there is more than super- 
ficial observation in this passage which 
I find in a recent work of Prof. Etienne 
Gilson (“ Philosophy in the Middle 
Ages”): 

“It is in the XIII Century,” he 
writes, “ at Paris, and in the mother 
of European universities, that France, 
distributing to the entire world the 
common truth which founds and de- 
fines Christianity, impregnated itself 
forever with the Messianic dream of a 
humanity organized and held together 
by the purely intellectual bonds of a 
single truth. Even today, it has kept 
from the Middle Ages the profound 
conviction that any social system must 
be based on a system of ideas, and that, 
just as the doctrine of a party is the 
unity of the party itself, so the union 
of all men can only be effected by the 
agreement of all minds. The old 
dream of the University of Paris, 
which was first the dream of the 
Church, still dwells in each French 
brain: to think the truth for all hu- 
manity. . Hence, our innate 
taste for abstraction, for a prioré rea- 
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son, for logical clearness; and our 
habit, so astonishing to Anglo-Saxon 
minds, of regulating our conduct on 
abstract principles, instead of submit- 
ting it to the exigencies of facts.” 


How French Minds Work 


HESE somewhat abstruse consid- 

erations are by no means beside 
the point. They lie at the very root 
of contemporary French policy; for 
history, and traditional character, 
which to us in America still mean so 
little, in Europe are dominant in- 
fluences. 

Of course, I should warn at once 
against misunderstanding. Neither 
the national character of the French, 
nor of any people, will bear over-sim- 
plification. In pointing out that the 
French are ideologists, moved mainly 
by principles, I do not mean that 
French politics, like British or Ameri- 
can politics, has not its ugly sides, nor 
do I mean that the French are not 
hard-headed, and_ close-calculating, 
and materialistic, for they are these 
things too. Thrifty to a degree, they 
will not readily contribute their money 
to a generous idea, but they will con- 
tribute their lives! The matter is one 
of emphasis. Moreover, like all peo- 
ples, the French have the defects of 
their qualities. They are proud al- 
most to vanity, a bit stiff, according 
to our American notions, and rather 
dificult. They live very much to them- 
selves, wrapped up in their own tradi- 
tions and culture, not seeking contact 
with foreigners, not traveling much, 
somewhat ignorant, as a whole, of the 
outside world. For all their ambition 
to think for mankind, they are poor 
propagandists. They too frequently 


hide their light under a bushel. They 
take themselves too much for granted, 
and do not sufficiently trouble to ex- 
plain. However, they are a people of 
high intellectual gifts, especially in an- 
alysis and criticism. 


Their political 
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judgments are often acutely pro- 
phetic ; and the effort necessary to un- 
derstand their viewpoint will generally 
be well repaid. 

After the humiliating and ampu- 
tating defeat of 1870-71, the Third 
Republic, disillusioned, undermined by 
pessimism and by naturalistic philos- 
ophy, found nevertheless the energy 
to replace the Indian and American 
colonial empire lost to England in the 
18th Century, by a new colonial em- 
pire, in North and Equatorial Africa. 
Even here the French conceived them- 
selves to have a mission—of education, 
civilization and democracy. But it 
was not until the outbreak of war, in 
1914, that the country really found 
itself again. This was a cause indeed: 
the freeing of the invaded territory, 
certainly, but above all, “the war 
to end war.” And at the peace 
conference, France, speaking through 
one of the most typical of French- 
men, Georges Clemenceau, came for- 
ward with four guiding principles: 
security, reparations, the righting 
of the wrong done France in 1870, 
and the founding of a new world- 
order and a new international mor- 
ality. For the first time in history, 
and for the benefit of all future 
generations, aggression was to be de- 
clared a crime against humanity. The 
aggressor was to be held responsible 
for the entire cost and damages of the 
war, not merely because he had lost, 
but because he had been the aggressor. 
The chief-of-state at the time of the 
aggression was to be held criminally 
liable before the nations. Crimes 
against the law of nations, committed 
during the war, were to be tried and 
punished. A League of Nations was 
to be formed, to limit armaments and 
to guarantee its members mutually 
against aggression in future, by means 
of an international military staff, with 
power, duly limited, to commandeer the 
armed forces of members in accord- 
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ance with need. The aggressor was to 
be admitted to the League of Nations 
only after making full reparation. 
The oppressed peoples of Europe were 
to be liberated on a basis of the rights 
of nationalities, and in case of doubt, 
or of mixed regions, the oppressed peo- 
ples were to be favored at the expense 
of their former oppressors. At the 
same time, the rights of minorities, 
within the new states, were to be safe- 
guarded. There were to be no annexa- 
tions of foreign peoples, properly 
speaking; but specifically, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, taken from France in 1871, was 
to be restored, and was to be supple- 
mented by the Saar basin, on the 
Lorraine frontier, taken from France 
in 1815. The former German colonies 
were to be internationally adminis- 
tered, in the interests of the inhabi- 
tants. French security was to be ob- 
tained eventually by the strength of 
the League of Nations, but immedi- 
ately by the disarmament of Germany, 
and by the transformation of the 
Rhineland into an autonomous, de- 
militarized neutral state, within the 
framework of the German reich. The 
payment of reparations was to be en- 
forced by joint allied occupation of 
the Rhineland, and the principal al- 
lied and associated powers were to 
stand together, in friendly political 
and economic cooperation, to insure a 
fair start to this new and better world 
which was to have been born of the 
war’s sacrifices. Such was the French 
peace system, based wholly, as_ the 
French people imagined, on the ab- 
stract principles of right and justice 
in the interests of present and future 
humanity. Nor are these words— 
right, justice, humanity—to be under- 
stood as mere Fourteenth of July or- 
atory. The French, with their pre- 
dilection for principles, were trying, 
when they employed them, really to 
say something. 

A considerable 





part of this French 
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program was indeed written into the 
peace treaties. On other parts, 
France had to compromise with the 
conflicting views of the British and 
American delegations. 


France’s Compromise 


ERMANY, although declared 
responsible, was asked to pay 
only pensions and material damages. 
The League of Nations was formed, 
but was deprived of any real power, 
because of the British and American 
objections to a “ super-state.” Ger- 
many was accorded the right of pleb- 
iscite in Upper Silesia, which the 
French believe should have been given 
outright to Poland. France received 
the Saar coal-mines as a form of 
reparation, but the territory was 
given to the League to administer, 
pending a plebiscite in fifteen years. 
The Rhineland was not declared au- 
tonomous, but was left wholly to Ger- 
many; and in compensation for this 
decision, and for the weakness of the 
League, France was offered an Anglo- 
American guarantee pact against un- 
provoked aggression. 

But alas for hopes and dreams! 
The treaty was signed, and what, in 
the French view, happened? The 
United States refused to ratify, re- 
fused the guarantee pact, made a sep- 
arate peace, and withdrew from Euro- 
pean affairs, including the League, 
which, if it had been weak before, was 
now rendered almost hopelessly so. 
Britain took the opportunity to escape 
also from the guarantee pact, and be- 
gan a consistent policy of opposition 
to France, the victim, and of seeming 
encouragement to Germany, the ag- 
gressor. France, half ruined, was 
exploited mercilessly. The French 
mines having been destroyed, France 
was made to pay for the British coal 
which was indispensable, a price four 


(Continued on page 120) 
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THE WINDOWS OF NOYON 


wonderful example of the power of a few words to evoke a 
vivid picture. He is describing the Battle of Valmy, on the 
edge of the Argonne—so recently drenched again with blood—when 
the raw and ill-equipped French levies under Dumouriez turned back 
the army of the Duke of Brunswick. He tells how the artillery drew 
up during the night on the opposing heights and at break of day 
began the bombardment. Several times the invading Austrians tried 
to dislodge the French in vain. 
“And so for the length of a September day, with bluster and bark; 


(Ci venders has a phrase in his French Revolution which is a 


with bellow far echoing!....Till an hour after sunset, the few re- 
maining clocks of the district striking seven....Brunswick tries 


again. 

All the clocks that were left in the village struck seven! How 
powerful is the picture of desolation crowded into that one phrase! 

In thinking of the problems of present day France, we can not 
but turn our attention to the Devastated Districts of the North. 
A letter has come recently to hand: which describes with something 
of Carlyle’s poignancy the ruin wrought by the invading Germans. 

“While the Peace Treaty was in the making, an American woman 
went to Noyon to help one of her French friends re-establish a home 
among the ruins. To her joy she found her friend radiant. ‘Yes, 
the house is standing—it can be lived in, Dieu Merci!’ But the 
friend had other supremely good news. She led the visitor into the 
front room, and there, still clinging to its place in the window frame, 
was a pane of glass. The only pane of glass in all the town of Noyon! 
Madame could not imagine why such wonderful fortune should come 
to her and not to others. Her gratitude flowed on—‘The sunshine, 
the sunshine of the bon Dieu, it enters in, and one can see the neighbors 
passing by. One does one’s work better so.’ 

“The blessing of windows! Windows that let the light of heaven 
in on our daily round. Windows that let us see out into the world 
about us. 

“The American woman, who was more rich in friendship than gold, 
told the story of the one window of Noyon, and there came from 
Paris, from London, from Massachusetts, from many parts of France, 
England and America, small gifts, large gifts, enough in all to make 
the dream come true—to put a pane of glass in every house left 
standing in the battered but plucky old French town of Noyon.” 
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CHARITY VS. UNDERSTANDING 


HOSE of us who had something 

to do with the distribution of 
American relief in France, in the days 
of our neutrality, not infrequently felt 
ourselves rebuffed. No matter how 
badly the relief was needed, the recip- 
ients made it very clear to us that they 
would have preferred to have us leave 
their wounds undressed, if only we 
would join the fighting at the front. 

This is very much the Frenchman’s 
attitude towards America today. No 
matter what their needs may be in 
the desperate struggle to rebuild their 
shattered national life, what they 
really ask of us is to understand the 
nature of the problems that face them. 

Understanding does not always 
mean agreement—the French _ will 
admit that until we have made an 
honest effort to understand, to put 
ourselves, if only for a moment, in their 
place, we have no right to criticize 
them nor to tell them what to do. 

Enmity between themselves and the 
Germans is the basic fact of French 
history. There have been “ truces ” 
between the two peoples but never a 
real peace. 

There is no particular gain in try- 
ing to discover who is the more to 
blame or who started it. It dates back 
a thousand years. There have been 
truces when there was a fairly even 
balance of power. Whenever either 
side become noticeably stronger, war 
broke out. 

This kind of hereditary hostility 
can not be overceme in a fortnight. It 
is slow work building up mutual re- 
spect, confidence and good will. A 
generation passed before the wounds 
of our Civil War were healed. Ger- 
many is “down” and almost “ out.” 


But in looking forward to the next 
generation, France finds herself very 
definitely at a disadvantage in two 
vastly important elements of modern 
warfare. 
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MEN AND MACHINES 


RANCE cannot match Germany 

in man power. Roughly, there 

are three Germans to every two 

Frenchmen. If Austria should join 

the other Teutons, the ratio against 
France would be two to one. 

There is no way to make up this 
difference by military measures. One 
of the greatest lessons of the War was 
that standing armies, highly trained 
professional soldiers, are only “ shock 
battalions,” advance guards, impor- 
tant in opening a war. But, if the 
campaign lasts a few months the de- 
cision rests with the raw levies—men 
fresh from short, intensive training. 
In a long war numbers count. 

The most difficult to control of all 
social phenomena is the birth rate. At 
present the ratio between births and 
deaths in France is lower. than in Ger- 
many, but even if the French could 
raise their birthrate to equality with 
the Teutons, they could not catch up 
with their enemy’s lead in man power. 

Another striking lesson of the War 
was the vast importance of industrial 
equipment and the French, to a very 
much larger extent than the Germans, 
are an agricultural people. Even if 
they could bring up their population 
to an equality with Germany, they 
would in this matter of machines be 
at a definite disadvantage. 

A farm boy is generally a better 
soldier than the factory worker. He 
is more rugged, shows greater physical 
strength and endurance. But he is 
not nearly so good at making muni- 
tions. Time after time, German 
troops, smaller in build, smashed 
through greater numbers of Russians 
because they were better equipped with 
factory products. 

In the old days, when personal dar- 
ing and a strong right arm prevailed 
in a fight, the Turks were the best 
soldiers Europe had ever seen. But 
one day, in the shadow of the Pyra- 
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mids—with forty centuries looking 
on—a hollow square of French in- 
fantry shot the charging Mamelucks 
to pieces. Napoleon’s campaign in 
Egypt marked the beginning of a new 
element in warfare. The kind of 
brains that could invent a new explo- 
sive became more important than the 
brawn that wields a broadsword. 

In the Great War, inventive power 
on the two sides was so nearly equal 
that it became a question which of the 
two industrial systems could win in 
the quantitative fabrication of the 
things the near-sighted professors in 
the laboratories were inventing. Be- 
sides individual heroism, numbers un- 
der arms, inventiveness, there was the 
need to put women and the men too 
frail for the front in the munition 
plants. 

The Next War—if we are stupid 
enough to permit it—will be even more 
industrialized than the last one. The 
equipment for modern warfare comes 
from the factories, not from the fields. 
So the Frenchmen, looking eastward 
across the Rhine, see that their “ her- 
editary enemies ” are not only more 
numerous than they, but also much 
better equipped with industrial plants. 

It is obvious that if Germany is per- 
mittted to get on her feet, the French 
can not hope to preserve a balance of 
power by military strength alone. 
They must supplement their own re- 
sources by diplomatic arrangements. 








FRENCH DIPLOMACY 
HERE are two possible diplo- 


matic courses open to the French, 

and only two, for the facts of popu- 

lation and industrial equipment pre- 
clude a policy of isolation. 

In no country has there been a unan- 

imous confidence that the League of 
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Nations would at once banish the 


threat of war. Even the Swiss feel the 
necessity of maintaining a military 
establishment. The advocates of the 
League in all countries have felt that 
such an institution would have immed- 
iate beneficial results in stimulating a 
feeling of confidence and that with the 
passage of time it would gain prestige 
and power and become of great impor- 
tance in diminishing the occasions and 
causes of war. But no nation has felt 
inclined to trust itself entirely to this 
new organization. We, in America, 
certainly can not quarrel with the 
French for not disbanding their army 
and committing their safety entirely to 
the League. They have not shown any 
less confidence in the ultimate power 
of the League than the British or 
Italians or Czechs, all of whom are 
keeping their weapons sharp and their 
powder dry. 

So the French in seeking to supple- 
ment their own strength and the se- 
curity offered by membership in the 
League are faced by two policies. 
They can seek allies over the water or 
they can arrange friendships on the 
continent of Europe. 

During the Peace Conference, the 
French chose the first policy. The 
British and American Delegations 
recognized that France was in an 
especially exposed position and had a 
right to demand some further assur- 
ance of security than could be fur- 
nished by the League of Nations, which 
was just being organized. Neither 
America nor Britain ratified the Trea- 
ties of Reassurance which had been 
negotiated by their President and 
Premier. 

Definitely rebuffed in a policy of 
strengthening her relations with Bri- 
tain and America, France is inevitably 
thrown back on a Continental Policy. 
She has made military alliances with 


Belgium and Poland. She probably 


has assurance of armed assistance 


from the nations of the Little En- 
tente in case the former enemy coun- 
tries attempt to overthrow the Trea- 
ties of 1919. 

Such a policy is distasteful to most 
Americans. It means “ keeping Ger- 
many weak.” It means the cultivation 
of military power and the military 
spirit among the new nations of Cen- 
tral Europe. It is directly opposed to 
the return of normal economic condi- 
tions. It means. chronic 
“alarums and excursions ’ 
end. 

But however much we may dislike 
such a policy, we, in America, have no 
grounds for moral indignation. By 
weakening the prestige of the League 
through refusing to join it, by reject- 
ing the Treaty of Reassurance, we 
forced France to this policy. There 
is in this situation the element of “ in- 
evitability,” of “ relentless fate,” which 
was the spirit of the Greek Tragedies. 
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THE TREATIES AS A WHOLE 


W'"'8 every Conference that 
meets, discusses and disbands— 


at Cannes, Genoa, the Hague, London 
— it becomes clearer (as far as clarity 
is possible in so complex a chaos) that 
Europe is dividing into two camps, 
for and against the maintenance of the 
Treaties, which were negotiated at 
Paris and signed in the suburbs—Ver- 
sailles, St. Germain, Trianon, Neuilly 
and Sevres. 

The practical difficulty of the mo- 
ment is that if you admit the possi- 
bility of amendment in one detail, you 
epen the door to other amendments. 
Every individual who has studied the 
Treaties would like to make some 
changes. Nobody pretends they are 
perfect documents. But if A insists 


on some alterations which would be to 
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his advantage, it would encourage B 
to propose an amendment that 4 
fears. 

For instance, the Poles have no par- 
ticular interest in the Reparation 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, 
But the French put great value on 
them and if the Poles admitted the 
possibility of alterations here, they 
could not count on French support in 
opposing any treaty revision which 
would change their frontiers to their 
disadvantage. Every one of the Eu- 
ropean nations wants some part of 
the Treaties maintained. If any one 
starts amendments no one can tell 
where it will stop. The extreme dif- 
ficulty in getting agreement on detail 
alterations has forced the world more 
and more to think of the Group of 
Treaties as a whole. 

There is a general agreement on some 
of the consequences of these Treaties— 
the dispute rages over whether these 
consequences were good or bad. 

(1) First and most obvious, the 
Treaties have disorganized and weak- 
ened Germany. The Drang nach Osten 
—the dream of the Berlin to Bagdad 
raid—has been shattered. German 
maritime power—naval and mercan- 
tile—has been broken. She has been 
stripped of colonies. 

(2) The Treaties have brought into 
being two new nations, Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia. They have greatly 
extended the frontiers of Italy, Yugo- 
Slavia, Rumania. 

(3) Almost every one who is in- 
terested in the economic life of Eu- 
rope feels that this Group of Treaties 
stands in the way of rehabilitation. 
There must be a settlement of the Rep- 
arations Question, which will amount 
to a revision of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, before Germany and the rest of 
Central Europe can be stabilized. 

It would be possible to list other 
points where there is very general 
agreement as to the consequences of 
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these T'reaties, but these three are suf- 
ficient to illustrate how differently 
these results are considered from dif- 
ferent view points, 

The break up of Germany’s Col- 
onial Empire is of less interest to Po- 
land and Rumania than to colonizing 
powers like France. The union of 
Croatia and Slovenia with Serbia, of 
Trieste and Trent with Italy, of 
Transylvania with Rumania, of Alsace- 
Lorraine with France, are of more im- 
portance to the countries concerned 
than to Britain. The “ Secession 
States,’ which have divided among 
themselves most of the former domains 
of the Hapsburgs, inevitably have a 
more intense interest in “ Self Deter- 
mination” than the Japanese. 

All of the nations have an interest 
in the economic restoration of Europe 
—but in a greatly varying degree. 
The self-contained agricultural na- 
tions are less interested in it than the 
industrialized trading nations like 
England. 

So the statesmen of each European 
country study the Group of Treaties, 
balancing debit and credit. The 
French have taken the lead of those 
who want to maintain them unamended. 
It may be a possible policy as a mat- 
ter of “ practical politics ”—realpo- 
litik. It depends on finding enough 
nations in Europe with a selfish in- 
terest in maintaining the Treaties to 
balance—or out-balance—the power 
of those who want them revised. There 
is a great deal of selfishness in the 
world. 

At present the pro-Treaties element 
on the Continent is very much 
stronger than the anti-Treaties fac- 
tion. 

But it is quite impossible to fore- 
tell how long the defeated nations 
can be kept down. It is impossible to 
foretell how long Russia will be “ out.” 
And the sentiment in England and 
Italy for revision grows with every 
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delay in the restoration 
trade. 

But, while it is mere speculation to 
guess how long those who resist re- 
vision can hold the dominant position 
on the Continent, it is very clear that 
this French policy fosters the military 
spirit. 

There are unwise and unjust clauses 
in all these treaties. We have heard 
most criticism of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. But it is the best of the five. 
The Treaty with Turkey, which was 
signed at Sevres, was so bad no one 
has pretended to enforce it. We have 
been told in great detail of the injus- 
tices to Germany in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, but that was a Treaty of Broth- 
erly Love compared to what was done 
to Bulgaria. No burden has been put 
on Germany comparable to the crush- 
ing of Austria, 

Now, if the Treaties are unjust in 
any essential detail, they must either 
be amended or maintained by force. 
It is the very kernel of militarism to 
reject counsels of moderation, to re- 
fuse to try a case before the bar of 
public opinion, to rely on force for 
maintaining decisions. 

However much the French may re- 
sent it when they are accused of “ mili- 
tarism,” however much they have re- 
duced their own Military Budget—as 
M. André Tardieu points out—they 
can hardly escape the accusation. 
They have embarked on a policy which 
can only be maintained by force. It is 
quite possible that they may prevent 
any material revision of the Treaties 
for many years, but they can only do 
so with the help of bayonets, in France, 
in Belgium, in Poland and the Little 
Entente. 

Their present leaders—and they 
are not fools—have balanced the 
probabilities with great care. They 


of world 


believe that they can succeed in this 
policy, without the help of Britain or 
America. They are patriotic, They 
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believe that this policy is best for 
France. 

Our Wor tp believes that this policy 
of re-militarizing the Continent is 
disastrous—immediately for the rest 
of Europe, ultimately to France her- 
self and incidentally very bad for 
British and American trade. 

But we can not get indignant with 
France about it, as in the action of the 
United States in regard to the League 
of Nations and the proposed Three 
Party Reassurance Treaty, we did all 
we could to force France into this 


policy. 





THE FRENCH OPPOSITION 
RANCE, we must never forget, is 

no more united in its Foreign 
Policy than any other democracy. 
The present leaders of French politics 
seem pretty generally convinced that 
Germany is utterly untrustworthy— 
the last important act of Rathenau be- 
fore his assassination, the Treaty with 
Russia, signed at Rapallo during the 
Genoa Conference, immensely strength- 
ened this attitude. They do not ex- 
pect any sympathetic understanding 
nor effective aid from America—the in- 
formation which M. Parmentier of the 
French Financial Mission has just 
taken home about the attitude of Con- 
towards Inter-Allied Debts, 
Tariff and Ship Subsidy has doubtless 
strengthened this conviction. They 
do not believe any assistance can be 
secured from Britain except at a price 
that would amount to national suicide. 
Nothing apparently happened in M. 
Poincaré’s recent conversations with 
Mr. Lloyd George in London to 
weaken this conviction. So they turn 
their back on the English-speaking 
world and—in spite of bold flourishes 
—with some appearance of regret and 
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trepidation are at work on 
* Continental Policy.” 

However, while the present govern- 
ment has an undisputed majority jn 
the Chamber of Deputies, it by no 
means enjoys the unanimous support 
of the country. 

M. Philippe Millet, the Foreign 
Editor of the powerful Petit Parisien 
and director of L’Europe Nouvelle, is 
a staunch supporter of the Entente 
with England. La depeche du Tou- 
louse, one of the most important of the 
provincial newspapers, is constant in 
its attacks on the policy of the Na- 
tional Bloc. M. Herriot, the Mayor 
of Lyons—a man with a unique repu- 
tation for practical accomplishment, a 
man worth watching—is sharply in 
opposition to the theories of M. Poin- 
caré. The voice of Anatole France, in 
spite of his condemnation by Rome and 
his extreme sympathy with- Moscow, is 
listened to with respect and it is al- 
ways a voice of conciliation. And 
among the younger men of France 
there are many who share thie view ex- 
pressed in the July issue of Orr 
Wortp by Jules Romains. 

The recent local elections went quite 
strongly against the National Bloc, 
which supports the present Govern- 
ment. 


their 





THE SKELETON IN THE CLOSET 


HE various groups in France, 
which might be expected to coa- 
lesce in opposition to the leadership 
of the National Bloc, those who are 
more ready to be “ good Europeans,” 
who are partisans of cooperation 
among the nations, are very seriousl¥ 
handicapped by the personality of one 
man—Joseph Caillaux. 
Few men of our day have had 4 
more pyrotechnic career than this ex- 
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Premier of France, convicted of High 
Treason, but punished less severely 
than a pick-pocket. In spite of his 
past—financial scandals, the murder 
by his wife of a political opponent, 
dealings with the enemy during the 
War, which if they were not actually 
treason were certainly suspect—the 
name of Caillaux appears more and 
more often in the European press. His 
recent book ‘* Where France? 
Where Goes Europe? ” is running into 
great editions and is being translated 
mto every important language. It is 
favorably reviewed in all liberal papers. 
He may be all that his worst enemies 
say, but he is infernally clever. As the 
London Outlook says, “ His sins of the 
war may be forgotten, and his pre-war 
financial genius alone remembered.” 

Some years before the War he was 
the butt of a bon mot which has been 
often recalled of late. It was said that 
no man in French Public Life had more 
often been on the right side and that 
no one ever ruined more good causes 
by his own personal corruption. 

For years Caillaux has advocated 
the reforms in French Finance and 
Taxation which are now plainly 
needed. For years Caillaux has de- 
nounced the dangers of militarism and 
has urged cooperation among the na- 
tions in the works of peace. Any one 
who attempts to organize a Liberal 
Movement in France inevitably finds 
that every plank of his platform has 
been written by Caillaux. But no one 
wants to associate himself with a Party 
led by a man convicted of Treason. 
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AS BETWEEN FRANCE AND BRITAIN 


\/{ UCH of the present French bit- 
AYA terness against the English 


comes from a feeling that they were 
out-traded at the Paris Peace Con- 
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ference. Of the available cash assets 
of Germany, which could be taken as 
Reparations, Britain got the Lion’s 
share. The French Cock received very 
little beyond Promissory Notes. 

A large share of the British ship- 
ping loss was made good by the im- 
mediate seizure of the German Mer- 
rantile Marine. Britain at once took 
over the largest and most important 
German colonies. The greatest value 
which came to the English as the re- 
sult of the War was the destruction of 
a troublesome rival. No one can esti- 
mate the gain to British shipowners 
from the fact that they do not have to 
meet German competition in deciding 
on freight rates, but it is certainly 
great. Then there is the saving to 
British tax-payers is no longer hav- 
ing to outbuild the Kaiser’s Navy. 
The break-down of the Berlin to Bag- 
dad Railroad scheme, the expulsion of 
the Germans from Africa and the 
South Seas, the “ free hand ” in Meso- 
potamia, is a very substantial gain to 
the British Colonial Office. 

In comparison the French gained 
very little from the common victory— 
the recession of Alsace-Lorraine, a 
small fraction of the German colonies, 
a slice of Turkey in Asia and Ger- 
many’s “ Promise to Pay.” 

The detached on-looker does not 
accuse the British of sharp practice— 
as the French do—in this division of 
the spoils. At the time of the Peace 
Conference the French cried for the 
moon. Thy preferred vast promises 
to more modest realities, grand but 
unsecured credit to petty cash. No 
one can blame the British for being 
more sensible. The hard feeling arises 
from the fact that, having the cash in 
pocket, the British show a marked 
coolness when asked to help their com- 
rades in arms collect on the credit 
paper. 

The idealist may argue that Victory, 
like Virtue, should be its own reward, 
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but the British, having painted so 
much of the map red, can not use this 
argument against the French. If 
there is any justification for them in 
having cashed in so extensively on the 
War, the French have the same justifi- 
cation in demanding a great deal more 
in the way of spoils than they have re- 
ceived. If, as seems increasingly cer- 
tain, the Germans cannot make good 
on their promises to pay, the only 
comradely thing for the British to do 
is to divide up some of the values they 
have received with the French. 

But this is a counsel of perfection 
and hardly a probability of practical 
politics. The British have secured so 
large a proportion of the “ Fruits of 
Victory ” that they could—if it were 
not for French “ obstructionism ”— 
easily dominate Europe. The tempta- 
tion to try—to attempt to bully 
France into accepting a place as a 
Secondary Power—is practically irre- 
sistible. 

So France is forced to choose be- 
tween becoming a British dependency 
or intensifying her “ Continental 
Policy,” building up a military ma- 
chine on the land, in the air and under 
the sea, with which to dispute Britain’s 
bid for supremacy. In the same cir- 
cumstances, we would make the same 
choice. 





AS BETWEEN AMERICA AND EUROPE 


O the American, who believes in 
Isolation, the struggle for power 
among the victors seems a purely Eu- 
ropean affair—a matter which is none 
of our business, a quarrel which hap- 
pily does not concern us. But to those 
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of us who believe that the logic of 
events is forcing us more and more into 
active association with the rest of ciy- 
ilization, this wrangle takes on a much 
more tragic importance. 

“Tragic” is too strung a word— 
unless the conflict between France and 
Britain becomes permanent. The ten- 
dency, ever since the Armistice, has 
been in that tragic direction. The 
former Allies are growing apart. Sulk- 
ing in our tent like Achilles, we do 
nothing to overcome this tendency, 
But it must be clear to everyone that 
if the net result of the terrible years 
since 1914 is a new Balance of Power, 
between France and Britain, the War 
will have been in vain. 

The only hope for a real Peace— 
for the new world order for which we 
fought—lies in cordial cooperation 
between Britain, France and _ the 
United States. It would be the death 
of all our hopes, if America should re- 
enter world politics, associated with 
either of these two Powers, against the 
other. An Anglo-American Accord 
would be no better than a Franco- 
American Entente, if the objective is 
Peace. 

America’s rightful role is that of a 
conciliator between the European De- 
mocracies. In the heat of the present 
dispute, each side bids for our support 
against the other. But America has 
no interest in either British or French 
supremacy in Europe. We lose when- 
ever either scores off the other. We 
gain whenever they act together. Riv- 
alry between them is to our disadvan- 
tage. The revivification of the En- 
tente Cordiale, constant emphasis on 
the common interests of mankind, must 
be the objective of our diplomatic 
action. Our preponderant interest in 
Europe is Peace. 
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A Patriarch Expatriate 


f{ Constantinople, Chosen Spiritual Head of All. Orthodox 
‘in the Ottoman Empire, Is Denounced and Condemned 
‘le in a Monastery by the Greek Government at Athens, 


lho Cannot Lay Hands on Him to Execute the Sentence 


By Rev. Cuartes T. 


Rices 


Mm 


The author of this article is a missionary of the American Board for Foreign Mis- 


sions who has for twenty-five years been a resident of Constantinople. 


His account of 


the conflict over control of the eastern branch of the Greek Orthodox Church is 
therefore based on long and intimate knowledge of the situation, gained at first hand. 


HAT is Greece? If the class 
W in political economy could 

answer this satisfactorily, it 
would help to untangle the present 
snarl in Constantinople, which is intri- 
cate enough to complicate the affairs 
of at least two continents. 

Toa Turk, Greece is a small portion 
of territory violently separated from 
the Ottoman Empire a hundred years. 
ago. 

To a Greek, Greece is wherever there 
are Greeks, and that includes Constan- 
tinople and the greater part of Asia 
Minor. The dream of the Greek is the 
restoration of the Byzantine Empire, 
only in a more glorious state than ever. 

Your Turk speaks of the subjects 
of the Greek Kingdom as Younan, a 
term taken from the old name Ionian, 
as applied to the people of the western 
coast of Asia Minor, and afterwards 
to Grecks as a whole. But the sub- 
jects of Turkey who are of Greek 
blood, language, and ecclesiastical con- 
nection, he calls Roum. This is an 
echo of the proud old name of Roman 
Empire which was correctly applied to 
the East when Constantine I. made By- 
zantium the capital of that Empire 
and changed its name to Constanti- 
nople. The 
in the eastern part of Anatolia, in Erz- 
roum, which is simply Enz-er-Roum, 


name survives away over 
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* land of the Roman.” 


The Turk insists on this distinction 
between Younan and Roum, the sub- 
jects of an age-long enemy, and the 
subjects of the Shadow of God on 
Earth. But the Greek will none of it. 
A Greek is a Greek, a Hellene is a 
Hellene, wherever his lot is cast; and 
some sweet day, all the “ unredeemed ” 
will be once more included in the 
Greater Greece—the Megali Hellas— 
of his dreams. 

It is this fundamental difference in 
basic ideas, as between a territorial 
Greece and a Great Idea, which makes 
the present war between the two na- 
tions so hard to settle. And it is the 
same inability to see eye to eye that 
makes so difficult the position of Mele- 
tios IV., the recently installed Patri- 
arch of the Orthodox Church in Con- 
stantinople. This, however, is not the 
only reason. 

From the Council of Chalcedon, 451, 
till the capture of Constantinople by 
Mohammed the Conqueror in 1453, the 
history of this Patriarchate is one of 
gradually increasing power over the 
Eastern Church. The passing of the 
Byzantine Empire and the rule of the 
Turks would have snuffed out this high 
position, had not the Conqueror him- 
self taken measures to revive it. In 
1450 the Patriarch Athanasius had re- 
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THE DISPUTED HEAD OF THE GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH 


lhe Patriarch Meletios Metaxakis holds } 


its post of autharity in Constantinople as the result of 

a church election which has been challenged and repudiated in Athens. A sharp contest pre 

ceded his elevation to the patriarchate and still centres around his personality. On a visit to 

the United States last year, he called at the White House and was received by President Harding 

-a fact to which importance was attributed by his supporters and opponents because of its 
supposed implication of a recognition of his claims. 
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signed. ur years later Mohammed 
[l. orde: the Greeks who had come 
under his rule to elect another Patri- 
arch; and they chose Gennadius, on 
whom the Moslem ruler conferred 
great he s, granting him and all his 
clergy i nity from taxes, and mak- 
ing him « head of his community, 


with extensive non-clerical functions. 
He was de the spiritual and tem- 


poral Chief of all the Orthodox Chris- 
tians in the Sultan’s dominions. Sepa- 
rate courts were set up for Chris- 


tians, since the Sultan recognized that 
they could not be expected to submit 
to the laws of the Koran. 
organized an empire within an empire, 
with the Patriarch at its head. A sep- 
arate Patriarch was appointed for the 
Armenians, and later similar separate 


Thus was 


organization was granted to Syrians, 
Copts, Catholics, Protestants and 
other bodies. But the most important 
Ottoman religious functionary outside 
the Moslem faith was the Greek Patri- 
arch at Constantinople. 

With the double office, civil and re- 
ligious, there has been a double set of 
temptations, perhaps the strongest of 
which has been the temptation to in- 
trigue in connection with the Turkish 
Government. Many of the re- 
eent Patriarchs have been accused of 
deep-laid politics, either for the pur- 
pose of keeping their place and power, 
or with the object of securing privi- 
kges for their people from their Mos- 
lem overlords. 


The Fall of Germanos 


HE play of politics finally led, 

just after the armistice in 1918, 
to the removal of Germanos V., who 
was suppsed to be unfavorable to the 
Allies. Dorotheos, Metropolitan Bish- 
op of Brousa, was selected as the locum 
lenens, the election of a regular Patri- 
arch being postponed to a more fav- 
erable time. When, in March of 1921, 
Dorotheos died while on a visit to Eng- 
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land, the Metropolitan Nicholas of 


chosen in his_ place. 
There was a growing feeling that the 
, . Db D> > 7 

time had come to hold the regular elec- 
tion; but several deterring features 

caused it to be postponed till December 

last. 


‘ . 
Caesarea was 


Once a Greek 


HE Patriarch, ever since the con- 

quest by Mohammed IT., has been 
a civil functionary of the Ottoman 
Government, and the civil head of all 
the Orthodox Christians of the Otto- 
man Empire. But since the armistice, 
nobody has been able with approximate 
exactness to define what is and what is 
not the Ottoman Empire. 

Another trouble in the election was 
to bring about a general agreement 
among the Greeks. Church and State 
are so inextricably united in the Hel- 
lenic mind that party politics neces- 
sarily have their influence inside the 
church. Royalists and Venizelists find 
it very hard, if not impossible, to agree 
on ecclesiastical matters, and feeling is 
bound to run high when such a matter 
as a Patriarchal election is concerned. 
The Greck of Constantinople is as 
much a Hellene as is the Greek of 
Athens; and while he has no part in 
the government of Greece, he considers 
this as merely because he is still “ un- 
redeemed,” and that justifies his being 
as strong a Venizelist or Royalist as if 
he were in Free Greece. Nor has the 
Greek of Athens any right to take 
part in the election of a Patriarch, 
who is an Ottoman functionary and 
has jurisdiction only within the Otto- 
man dominion; but your Athens Greek 
is just as much interested as if he 
were under the Patriarchal See. 

The strange mental somersault by 
which, after the armistice, the Hellenic 
people dropped their pilot, Venizelos, 
and recalled Constantine to power, had 
the effect of a wet blanket on the 
Greeks of Constantinople. The latter 
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had banked on Venizelos to continue 
the work of political redemption till 
the two great dreams of the past four 
hundred and fifty years should come 
true—the Unfinished Liturgy in Saint 
Sophia should be resumed, and the 
Closed Gate at the Patriarchate at 
Phanar on the Golden Horn, closed in 
sign of mourning at the hanging of the 
Patriarch Gregory Y., in 1821, should 
be opened once more with rejoicing. 
Almost to a man, the Greeks of Con- 
stantinople are Venizelists. It is nat- 
ural that in choosing a Patriarch, they 
should wish one of the party; while 
this would be the very thing the Hel- 
lenic Government would wish to avoid. 


The Election Postponed 


r was to the interests of the Royal- 
ist party that the election be post- 
poned as long as possible, to give time 
for them to win back the confidence of 
But the Constantinople 
The 


vacancy was not merely in the Patri- 


the people. : 
Greeks wished a speedy election. 


archate; the locum tenens might act 
is Patriarch, But the Metropolitan 
»f Constantinople was dead, and the 
locum tenens was Metropolitan of Cae- 
sarea, The Constantinople 
wanted a Metropolitan Bishop. 

The choice of a Patriarch was twice 


church 


postponed, after it had been decided 
upon; and finally the majority of the 
electors and their friends became im- 
patient of further delays and made up 
their minds that the election should be 


held. December 8th ( Nov. 25h, old 
style) was fixed for the event. The 


Hellenic Government, though utterly 
incompetent legally to interfere in ec 
clesiastical matters outside of Greece, 
made a last effort by forbidding any 
of the Bishops in ré 


Greece to be present. 


occupied by 
This, however, 


ent the holding of the 


1 
could not pt 
| -] 


electic 
Patri- 


‘OM POsea 
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In charge of the affairs of the 


Synod, 
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of twelve Metropolitan Bishops, 
elected to membership by the Mixed 


(lay and ecclesiastical) Council of 


the Patriarchate. The final ele. 
tion is by this body; but thre 
persons are put in nomination «by 


a much larger body, composed of th 
Holy Synod, plus all Mctroplitan 
Bishops who happened to be in the city 
when the previous Patriarch died @ 
was dethroned, plus the other clerical 
and lay members of the Mixed Counejl 
In this larger body, the lay member 
have a very large majority; so that 
really the laity has the controlling 
voice in deciding on the candidates for 
election. The law, as laid down by 
Mohammed the Conqueror, is that this 
Mixed Council shall nominate thre 
candidates, who shall then be voted on 
by the eligible Metropolitans ; and this 
election shall be submitted to the Sul- 
tan for his sanction. Should he wish 
to cancel the election, he may indicate 
that one of the other two candidates 
must be elected instead. The further 
stipulation has been, that the candi 
dates shall always be subjects of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

It was understood that the favorites 
among whom the choice lay were the 
Metropolitans of Amasia, Trebizond, 
Caesarea, Smyrna, and Athens, but 
that the second had not much chanee 
because he was a Royalist sympathizer, 
and the last-named had no chance be 
cause he was a Hellenic subject. 


A Vain Filibuster 


( N the morning of December 8th, 

when the ass« mbly was called to 
it it s en of the 
Synod had 


order, was fond that 


twelve members of the Hols 


' ’ a1 i} y . 
absented themselves, because they be- 
lieved th eleetion should be again 


yostponed. They were I] supposed 
post} : _ sul 

rs of the King But 
pl sent, ol 
Bishops. 
to record 


to be sympatl 17 
there were ] 
whom 13 were Mi 
The first action 


18 members 


tropolit in 


taken was 
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the absence of the seven, and stigma- 
tize it as blameworthy, and as forfeit- 
ing for them their seats in the Holy 
Synod. ‘This caused a commotion, but 
‘ by a large majority, and 
the assembly proceeded to choose seven 
others to replace them. This having 
been done, it decided that the 
ection could proceed, The Metro- 
politans of Athens, Caesarea and 
Amasia were chosen by the Mixed 
Council as candidates; and the mem- 
bers of the Holy Synod and the visit- 
ing Archbishops withdrew into the 
Patriarchal Church to deposit their 
votes before the holy altar. The bal- 
lot resulted in the choice of Meletios, 
Metropolitan of Athens, by sixteen 
yotes out of eighteen. As the result 


was carrica 


was 


suggests, it was a hard battle and it. 


was after five in the afternoon when 
this, perhaps the most stormy election 
ever held, was completed and the dele- 
gates could go home. 


Meletios’s Plight 


UT where was Meletios? Hereby 

hangs another tale. Meletios, a 
Cretan by birth, after studying at 
Jerusalem, had been Bishop of Citium 
in Cyprus and was elected Metropoli- 
tan of Athens in 1910. He served in 
this capacity through the stormy days 
of the war, and was noted for his fear- 
lessness, his strong attachment to Pre- 
mier Venizelos, and his progressive 
and enlightened measures. When, in 
November, 1920, the overturn came, 
and Constantine recalled to the 
throne from which he had been ejected 
by his people with anathemas a while 
before, Meletios found himself in an 
impossible position, and was forced to 
leave the country to save his life or at 
least to avoid the risk of harsh treat- 
ment. He went to America, and the 
former Metropolitan, Theoclitus, was 
brought back by the King. A cable- 
gram therefore had to be sent to 


America on December 8th by the 


was 
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Patriarchate te inform Meletios of his 
election. 

To add to the illegality of choosing 
a Hellenic subject as Patriarch, the 
election was never submitted to the 
Sultan for confirmation. ‘This is the 
perfectly natural consequence of the 
anomalous state of affairs in the city 
of Constantinple today, where every 
Greek church flies over it the blue-and- 
white flag of Greece, and the Patri- 
archate has long had no relations at 
all with the Sublime Porte. Under the 
martial law control of the Allied Pow- 
ers, the Greeks can do about as thev 
please in such matters. 

Two steps remained to be taken by 
the enemies of Meletios. During the 
same month of December, by order of 
the Hellenic Government a so-called 
Synod was held in Salonica, attended 
by twenty-nine Metropolitan Bishops. 
who had also the proxies of nine 
others; and this Synod declared the 
election of Meletios illegal, nul] and 
void. Among the twenty-nine were the 
seven who had refused to attend the 
Holy Synod in Constantinople, and 
one of these was the chairman of the 
meeting. Very naturally, the Patri- 
archate regards this Salonica gather- 
ing as utterly unauthorized, and pays 
no attention to it. 

The other step was taken by the 
re-enthroned Metropolitan of Athens. 
in revenge for his own displacement 
years before by Meletios. On the basis 
of a message from a bishop in America. 
he declared that the said Meletios had 
been guilty of schism and of unlawful 
communion with heretics (meaning by 
this the American Episcopal Church). 
and was therefore condemned to an- 
athematization and to spend the rest 
of his life in a monastery on one of the 
Greek islands. This, however, had no 
effect on the Patriarch-elect, even if it 
warmed the heart of Theoclitus. In- 
as the Hellenic Government 
no chance to seize the person 


asmuch 
has had 
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of Meletios, the sentence cannot be car- 
ried out. 


The Ceremony 
EBRUARY sixth was a gala day 


for the Greek population of Con- 
stantinople. The Patriarch-elect Mele- 
tios arrived from America, coming by 
French steamer from Marseilles, and 
was given a most enthusiastic recep- 


tion. The same morning occurred 
the ceremony of installation into 
his new office. When he entered 
the Patriarchal Church at Phanar 
on the Golden Horn, he was 
greeted with loud and _ prolonged 


shouts of welcome till he disappeared 
in the Patriarchal garments. 
After the regular prayers and chant- 
ing within the chapel, he appeared at 
the door and was officially informed 
of his election. He replied with a for- 
mal acceptance, and was then robed 
in the Patriarchal robes, the staff of 
office was placed in his hand, and he 
was conducted to the Patriarchal 
throne which tradition says was res- 
cued from the old Church of St. Sophia 
of Chrysostom’s time, together with 
the pulpit now on the opposite pillar, 
just before that church was destroyed 
by fire. He mounted the steps amid 
demonstrations of joy and shouts of 
* Axios! Axios!” (the old historic 
ery of “ Worthy! Worthy! ”’) 
Consider now the abnormal and un- 
comfortable position of the Ecumen- 
ical Patriarch, Meletios IV. He is a 
man without a country—condemned 
to anathema and incarceration in his 
own land, not only not recogized but 
cordially hated in the Ottoman domin- 


ions. 


His election was full of irregu- 
larities. He is the civil and spiritual 
head of a large body of subjects of 


the Turkish Empire, and yet not a 
subject himself. By the autocephalous 
Church of Greece, he is sentenced to 
pass the rest of his life in a monastery 
prison; yet by his own constituency in 
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Constantinople, he is so adored thy 
beneath his photograph in the official 
organ of the Patriarchate appearg 
the words: “ Blessed is he that comet} 
in the name of the Lord.” 

Meletios IV. has other difficulties 
face besides these political entangle 
ments. The revenues of his see hay 
been so diminished by the exigencies of 
war and the opposition of the Hellen 
Government that there is not mone 
enough to pay salaries. He is out of 
touch with the greater part of his flock 
in Asia Minor, owing to the still cor 
tinuing campaign. Furthermore, th 
Angora government of Mustafa Kemal 
is doing its best to nullify his author 
ity by setting up what it calls th 
© Turkish Orthodox Church,” under 
the present leadership of a certain 
Papa Eftim, a priest from the Cae 
sarea region, and requiring the adher 
ence of all Greeks who are Turkish 
subjects within the Nationalist do 
mains, and insisting that the languag 
of the new body shall be Turkish. 

As long as the Allied forces occupy 
Constantinople, the Patriarch Mele 
tios IV. is safe; and his strong sens 
of duty will probably make him stick 
to his post despite all his troubles. 
Should the Turkish Government regain 
absolute control of the city, there is 
little doubt they would wish to hang 
him, as they did his predecessor of a 
hundred years ago. Should the He: 
lenic dream come true, and the Het 
lenic control of 
Constantinople, he would at least be 
banished to a monastery on a distant 
island. His one safety seems to be im 
the continuance of the present situa 
tion until the Orthodox Church cam 
become reunited and as a whole recog 
nize his right’ to the post. 

Meanwhile, his enlightened and pro- 
very 


























Government secure 


gressive leadership will mean 
great gain for the church, if he 1s al 
lowed to continue to grace the Patrr 


archal Throne. 
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Europe’s New Paths of Empire 


The Railroads of Europe Which Were Formerly Under the Control 


of Prussia 


From the Railroads and the 
Moved 
By Hivvaire 
Sai 
= Mr. Belloc. the British historian and economist, 


into particular prominence as editor of 


numerous 
he analy 


other nations affected. 


communica- 


HE great lines of 
tion established by mankind 
have a profound effect upon 


civilization. They react upon it in a 
hundred them 
pass not only goods and human beings, 
but ideas. 
fall 
causes. 
is their 


of 


ways, because along 
Cities and nations rise and 
history for many 
One potent cause of their rise 
great line 
A very frequent 
of their decline is the deflection 
which leaves 


throughout 


presence on some 
communication. 
cause 
of a communication line, 
them high and dry. 

knows the 


Everyon general argu- 


ment showing how lines of communi- 
eation follow the lines of least resis- 
tance; how. for instance, the East 


communicated with Europe for count- 
less centuries by the only two possible 
routes. One, 
Afghanist 
teau, and 
other, north 
belt along 


dow Nn ea 


through the passes of 
an, across the Persian Pla- 
down on to Syria; the 
of the great mountain 
the Siberian Plain, and then 
of the 


so 


st 


Caspian and so into 


Asia Minor, with a deflected stream 
joining the other in Me sopotamia and 
Syria. 

The line of least resistance up 


through 


Gaul is similarly marked out 


“Land and Water,” 
treatises on the Europe re-shaped by the war. 
zes simply and convincingly the effects which the change in the routes 
followed by the railroads of Europe must eventually have upon Germany and the 
The situation which he treats has been strangely ignored by 
the many economic interpreters of after-war Europe. 
one of the vital factors in the shaping of the new Europe. 
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Have Been Changed—Germany Has Shrunk Away 


Have Been 


Railroads 


Away From Her 


BELLOc 


A ATAU TTA 


is internationally known. He came 
and is the author of 
In his customary fashion 


It is, as Mr. Belloc points out, 
QUUUQUCEOTUYAUALAQUODELUDAAGERRELELULAANUG ULL 


by nature, and was followed by the 
imperial Roman Road system first up 
the Rhone; then up the Saone 
then striking northward for the Somme 
Valley, reaching Britain by the line of 
least resistance, that is, the narrowest 
part of the sea, the Straits of Dover. 

All these materialist explanations, 
which are part of the truth, are well 
known. What is less insisted upon is 
the other set of causes dependent upon 
the human will and upon the political 
desires and actions and expedients of 
human society. 

A powerful nation will deflect some 
of communicetion from its most 
natural position and compel it to pass 
through its own capital. Or, again, a 
state may for military reasons estab- 
lish line of which 
would have less reason for its existenc« 


> and 


line 


a communication 
on purely commercial grounds. 

Now it is this second element in the 
business, the political element, which 
ve have to notice in the change of main 
European communications which has 
come as the result of the Great War. 
It is a matter of the highest impor- 
tance, because the change will advance 
the prosperity and enhance the in- 
fluence upon Europe of new regions, 
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BEFORE THE WAR 


Showing the routes of the railroads before 1914. 


were all in German-controlled territory. 


It will be seen that the four crossing points 


The graph in the lower lefthand corner makes this 


clear for comparison with the map on the next page. 


and conversely it will injure points 
upon the old routes. 

I am talking only of land routes in 
this 


The two great necessities of Euro- 


article 

pean travel are communication from 
East to West and communication from 
North to South. By these two sets of 
communication you have various cli- 
mates and cultures carrying on their 


With that 


mass of 


exchanges. 


per- 





sonal travel you have a_ stream of 
ideas—the most important of all ex- 
ports or imports. 

While the European system of rail- 
ways was developing in the middle of 
the 19th century, it continued for a 
whole generation almost unaffected by 
With very few excep 


tions the railways were built up piece 


political ideas. 


meal simply to join import int towns. 
That was the first chapter, which 
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AFTER 


In this map the great change in Germany’s position is made evident. 


of intersection is in German territory today. 


was already coming to an end toward 


| 


the middle of the last century, and 


other considerations were entering in. 


In the pe riod 1864 to 1871, Prussia, 
a system rather than a nation, won her 
or it serie s of V ictories, and impress d 
7 
h 


* spirit upon a German culture; at 


the same time giving to the various 
German races, thus disciplined, com 


es ‘ . 7 
p mastery over Central Europe and 
increasing superiority over the more 


Slav to the East and the ‘de- 


} i mitive 


THE WAR 


Vot one of the points 
Only two of the four lines crosses her territory. 


’ 


feated and discouraged French to the 
West. 
Prussia 
* Reich,” 
the Hapsburg monarchy, so that the 
Prussian idea and the Prussian in- 
fluence covered the Magyars, many of 
the Roumanians, the Czechs and Mor- 


avians, the Croats, and the Slovenes. 


not ran its own 


1 
oniy 


but closely bound to itself 


It also reached out beyond these polit 
ical boundaries and strongly affected 


the industrial life of Poland, and the 
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intellectual life of Scandinavia and the 
low countries. 


Controlled by Prussia 


OW Prussia stood for deliberate, 
controlled, thought-out policy in 
economics quite as much as in military 
things, and thus was the very antithesis 
of purely competitive England with 
ber free trade philosophy. 

Among other things which Prussia 
took over, and indirectly or directly 
moulded, were the great communica- 
tions of Europe: Two great East to 
West routes arose, dependent, as it 
were, upon two great German central 
pillars, two great German towns, Ber- 
lin and Vienna. One great artery of 
communication London 
through Berlin to Petrograd. The 
other ran down the Valley of the Rhine 
and its Border States; then down the 
Valley of the Danube and so to ‘Turkey 
and the East. There was to this last 
an important “ feeder” joining up 
from Paris and the main 
southern line at Strasburg, but the real 
backbones of the East and West struc- 
dure were these two lines: the London- 
Berlin-Petrograd line and the London- 
Vienna-Constantinople line, the last of 
which it was intended to extend down 
to the Persian Gulf and ultimately to 
India. 


ran froin 


meeting 


The point to note is that both these 
lines of communication were, as I have 
said, balanced upon the firm pillars of 
the two great German towns, Vienna 
and Berlin; but more than this, was 
the fact that so very much of the traffic 
passed through German territories or 
territories controlled by German cul- 
ture and reigning houses. 

To people of my generation the 
two great lines thus established seemed 
the normal means of communication 
of Europe between East and West; 
yet, as we shall see in a moment, they 
were not normal or economically nec- 
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essary; they were simply two out of 
several possible lines, specially empha- 
sized and fixed by the increasing power 
of Prussia. I do not mean that goods 
and travel were forbidden to go here 
or there. I mean that all the indireet 
effect of rapidly increasing Prussian 
power (increasing in wealth as well as 
in arms) was for the development of 
these two great lines. 

As for communication between north 
and south, there were four lines which 
may be called the normal lines of com- 
munication for that traffic. 

First, there was the centuries-old 
route from the South of France pretty 
well due north to the Straits of Dover 
and so to England; represented in our 
time by the French P. L. M. Railway 
as far as Paris, the main Calais line 
beyond Paris, and the ferry across the 
Straits of Dover. 

Also there was the line leading up 
from Italy by its westward side, orig- 
inally crossing and later piercing the 
Alps, reposing on Basle, Strasburg, 
Metz, and ending at the Dutch and 
Belgian mercantile towns and ports, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
The Italian end of this line was double, 
one fork following the Adriatic Plain 
of Italy; the other the line from Rome 
to Genoa and then across (and under) 
the Ligurian Hills and so to the Alps. 
This line may be called the Line of the 
Rhine. It was essentially the commer- 
cial route, dependent upon the north- 
ward direction of the great Rhine 
valley. 

“Also there was the line connecting 
the top of the Adriatic with middle 
North Germany and the Baltic. It 
was the line Trieste-Vienna-Prague- 
Dresden-Berlin—with the extension to 
Hamburg. 

Lastly, there was the far less per- 
fect north and south communication 
between the Black Sea and the Baltic, 
which never really crystallized into one 

















great artery, because Poland was dis- 
membered and because Russia was not 
industrialized. 

Now, of these four great lines of 
communication it was, again, the two 
the German culture, headed by 
Prussia, could most thoroughly control 
which became the great main north and 
south It was the Rhine line and 
the Trieste-Vienna-Prague-Berlin line 
which carried the mass of cultural ex- 
change between north and south. The 
natural line from Constantinople and 
the Black Sea Ports to the Vistula, 
that is to Warsaw, and then on to the 
only port of the Vistula Valley, Dan- 
zig, was deliberately starved by Prus- 


whic! 


roads. 


sian policy. Danzig was deliberately 
kept undeveloped by that policy. The 
Russian Empire might, had it been 
more industrial civiliza- 
tion, have created through its enor- 
mous plains a parallel artery, almost as 


advanced in 


useful, linking up, say, Odessa and 
Reval, but neither the one nor the other 
of these possible arteries was really 
developed when the Great War came 
along. 

At the outbreak of that tremendous 
affair you might regard communica- 
tions of Europe as a sort of double 
Latin cross (as indicated on the graph 
on the accompanying maps). 

The four crossing points were all 
under the control of German culture, 
headed by, molded by, and_ repre- 
sented by the Prussian spirit of order 
and strongly organized, reposing upon 
great military force. 


New Pillars of Support 
A] OW observe what the Great War 


Few 


as yet have noticed the change 


AN did to this arrangement. 
pe opl 
because trade has been so stagnant, po- 
litical affairs so chaotic, and travel so 
jerky that the new state of affairs does 
not 


yet stand out as it will in a few 


years. Russia, as a potential, attract- 


itself, 


has 


ine travel to 


and from 
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dropped out. 
city but its 
The old Prussian Reich endures as a 
framework, but it will never be com- 
manded by Berlin again, although it is 
still at Berlin that its official Govern- 
ment That pillar, to use 
again the metaphor, no longer sup- 
ports a transverse east and west line, 
because that line now no longer leads 


Berlin remains a great 
political power is gone. 


resides. 


directly to any great economic pole to 
the eastward. 

The old main line which bridged 
London and St. Petersburg by way of 
the pillar of Berlin is no longer the 
chief artery of the North. 

What has taken its place? The new 
line that has taken its place is Paris- 
Prague-Warsaw. Prague the capital 
of the Bohemian Slavs or Czechs, now 
liberated; Warsaw the capital of the 
Great Polish people, now liberated, 
and, increasing in strength. These 
are the supports of the new line, and 
its trajectory carries you on to the 
the broken Russian 
State, but Moscow is no longer a true 
terminal, rather Brest-Litovsk. 

If you watch that line upon the map: 
Paris-Prague-Warsaw, mark how little 
of it goes through territory now under 
the control of German culture. It is 
French as far as the Rhine: it is Bo- 
free Bohemia from the 
mountain frontier of that State—only 
150 miles from the Rhine—and then it 
continues in Slav territory, but Polish, 


border of down 


hemian in a 


from the Eastern boundary of Bohemia 
to Warsaw and on to Brest. 

The old line reposing on Berlin had, 
as tributaries to it, the lines leading 
from the Baltic ports to 
and from the industrial regions to the 
south of it. 
are beginning to feed, and will hence 


the north, 
Today those tributaries 


forth depend upon the new main artery 
Paris-Prague-Warsaw. 

It is a proposition that patriotic 
Germans will deny and that those who 
sympathize with them in non-German 
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countries would like to deny; but it is 
« plain piece of modern political geog- 
raphy. ‘That new East-West trans- 
verse has come to stay. 

What about the second East and 
West line? The line to the Near East 
and to Constantinople? That, from 
being the line of the Upper Danube 
has become the line across the North 
Italian Plain through the 
Southern Slav liberated territory. The 
great Orient communication of today 
is no longer the Rhine, the Upper 
Danube, Vienna, Belgrade, Constanti- 
nople. It is Paris, the Alpine Tun- 
nels, Milan, Agram, Belgrade, Con- 
stantinople. And since it is to the ad- 
vantage of the liberated States and of 
the French and of the Italians to keep 
it so; since Vienna has lost its economic 
reasons for existence; since the Ger- 
manic power at Vienna no longer con- 
trols a united Hapsburg Empire, that 
line has also come to stay. 

The North and South lines have 
suffered less modification, but even 
here are certain points to be noted. 

In the first place the line of the 
Rhine, which is becoming increasingly 
important, is turned from a German 
international thing. The 
great main railway, Basle, Strasburg, 
Metz, Luxemburg, and the Netherland 
Ports (the mouths of the Rhine and 
the Scheldt) runs through territory no 
longer German in any part. This is 
a political change only. The line re- 
mains the same, but the Prussian con- 
trol of its vital central parts has gone. 
It is fed quite as much from the West 
as from the East. The artificial boun- 
dary of 1871 which cut it off from 
France and led it through a Berlin- 
controlled Alsace Lorraine and Luxem- 
burg as through a corridor, has dis- 
appeared. One part indeed of its alter- 
native bead, that tapping the great 
industrial region of the Lower Rhine 
with its capital at Cologne, is of Ger- 
man culture, but the line as a whole 


and so 


into” an 


does not now lie as it did before the 
War under influence mainly Prussian, 

The third line similarly stands in its 
old trace, and yet has changed its po- 
litical character entirely. Trieste is 
now Italian; Prague, not Vienna, is 
the pillar on which the line reposes; 
and Hamburg rather than Berlin tends 
to be the terminal. Only seven years 
ago you could say of this great avenue 
of communication that it had been 
deliberately fostered by the Hohen- 
zollern and Hapsburg governments of 
Berlin and Vienna. From the moment 
you got off your boat at Trieste till 
you got out of your railway coach at 
Berlin, you had about you German of- 
ficial documents, a large measure of 
German architecture and the Prussian 
excess of order and lack of vitality in 
government. Today you _ still find 
these things on the same line, but in 
two separate fragments. One, the 
passage through the Austrian moun- 
tain to just beyond Vienna (where 
Bohemia begins) ; the other from the 
northern boundary of Bohemia to the 
Baltic. 

The last line, which should logically 
be the line of the Vistula, has yet to 
develop. What strangles it is the an- 
omalous position of Danzig. Poland 
having been refused her only Port, the 
development of the most natural South 
to North line in the East of Europe is 
halted. But I think it must, in the 
nature of things, come. For though 
Danzig (a town German in popula- 
tion) has not been allowed to become 
part of the Polish State, yet all its 
interests lie in the direction of Po- 
land. Danzig must act as the Port 
of the Vistula valley or disappear. 
And one may look forward with fair 
confidence, even in our generation, to a 
through line of communication (which 
ought to have existed long ago), link- 
ing up the Bosphorous, the Roumanian 
Plain, Warsaw and the Baltic at Dan- 
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Where Serfs 
Now Govern 
Their Former 
Oppressors 
By Cuartes Urson Crark 


In Transylvania the Hungarians 

Who Once Were Rulers Have Be- 

come the Subjects But Still Have 

the Rights they Refused when in 
Power 


Hn 


recently returned 
from an extended Europecn tour, 
which included France, Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania and Italy 
Through a knowledge of Rumanian 
he had direct contact with the life of 
the country. His book, “Greater 
Rumania,” is a comprehensive study 
of the nation which has become one 
of the most important in southeastern 
Europe since the war. 


Dr. Clark has 


li 
Turk battled with Magyar. Yet every 
spring for two thousand years, in these 
Alpine valleys between magnificent 


snow peaks, where the meadows are, 


have reappeared shepherds wearing the 
old 
Column in Rome and speakin 


loped from 


Trajan’s 
g the 


Dacian costume seen o 
mel- 
odious tongue that has deve 
the Latin of Trajan’s colonists. Dur 
ing the centuries, these Rumanian 
shepherds of the have paid 
tribute to German, kish and Mag- 
Gradually th 


uplands 
Ty 


yal overlords. V alw Lys 


have reestablished themselves in the 
farms from which the invading Ger- 


mans and Hungarians had driven them, 


and their villages sprang up every- 
where around the cities, which were 


* Saxon” or Magyar. Now they have 








Produce from the fields near Kronstadt 


become the masters where they were 
serfs and wandering herdsmen. 

They are now governed not from 
the west at Buda-Pesth or Vienna, nor 
from their own provincial capital, but 
from the east, at Bucharest, by their 
brothers of the Rumanian kingdom 
across the Carpathians; and brothers 
feel freer to squabble than do compara- 
tive strangers. Nevertheless in two 
years of study and observation of the 
* suecession state” of the Austro- 
irian Empire, I have found none 
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Rock salt, one of the country’s mineral products 








where the problems are being solved 
with as little friction as in Transyl- 
vania, 

One typical life history makes evi- 
dent the remarkable nature of this 
achievement. Down in the South, on 
a terrace commanding the whole glor- 
ious range of the Transylvanian Alps, 
lies the quaint old German city of Her- 
mannstadt, which the Magyars call 
Nagyszeben, and the Rumanians Sibiu. 
About fifteen miles from Hermannstadt 
lies a prosperous village, once wholly 
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A reminder of other days: 


“Saxon”; but the Rumanian element 
has gradually come to the fore, till 
now the Germans are only about one- 
seventh of the population. 

The Rumanians maintained a church 
school there. Some twenty-five years 
ago, the teacher was greatly impressed 
with the brightness and ambition of a 
small boy and his younger sisters, chil- 
dren of energetic local peasants; and 
he succeeded in making it possible for 
them to continue their education in the 
higher schools in Hermannstadt. The 
boy, whom we will call Michael, proved 
a brilliant scholar: at twelve, he had 
learned Hungarian also (a language 
not much spoken in that region, al- 
though the language of the state), and 
in his college days he even wrote pol- 
But he was 
proud of. his mother-tongue, Rumanian, 
and stubborn in its use. 

These qualities involved him in diffi- 
culties. 


ished Hungarian poctry. 


The Hungarian state was un- 
tiring in its efforts to Magyarize its 
citizens—efforts equally obnoxious to 


the Saxons, the Slovaks, the Serbs and 
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the castle near Kronstadt 


together 
It insisted on 
the use of Hungarian even in the Ger- 
man and Rumanian church schools, to 
the extent of 17 hours a week out of 


the Rumanians, who all 
formed the majority. 


22. It also favored Hungarian in all 


circumstances. 

One day young Michael was stand- 
ing in line to buy his ticket back to 
Hermannstadt at the railroad station 
in his native village, after a visit to his 
parents. The ticket-agent was a Hun- 
earian, but he understood Rumanian, 
as Was necessary in a village where few 
spoke any other language. Michael, 
who was talking Rumanian with his 
neighbor in the line, asked for a ticket 
to Sibiu, as the man before him had 
just done. 

* Ask for a ticket to Nagyszeben; 
vou know Hungarian,” said the agent. 

Michael, being proud and hot-tem- 
pered, refused to change the town- 
name; the agent would not sell him a 
ticket, and he had to pay double fare 
on the train. But the episode was not 
over. The agent reported to Buda- 
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Pesth, and he had to pay a fine of 200 
crowns ($40) for having committed 
an act “ derogatory to the dignity of 
the Hungarian state.” 
In the Hungarian 
(which covers the high-school course 
and the first two years of college) at 
Hermannstadt which he later attended, 
Michael was one day reading aloud 


Gymnasium 


from a passage in which occurred the 
name “olih” (Wallach) for ‘ Ru- 
manian.” ‘* Wallach ” or ** Welsh ” is 
the adjective by which our Teutonic 
forebears designated the first Celts 
and Latins with whom they came in 
contact; it is a term like “ dago ” and 
“ wop,” and its Hungarian form is no 
more complimentary. So our proud 
young Michael substituted “ roman,” 
the correct form, for it; and for his 
obstinacy in continuing to read 
“ roman,” even when summoned to the 
principal’s office, he was expelled from 
the school. 

Michael, however, was able to con- 
tinue his preparation in the Rumanian 
church gymnasium in the equally pic- 
turesque city of Kronstadt (Brassé, 
Brashov), and had a brilliant career 
in the University of Buda-Pesth. When 
the war broke out, he was already a 
professor in one of the schools of Her- 
mannstadt, but resigned to accept the 


chief editorship of the Rumanian news- 
paper “ Romanul ” of the Hungarian 
city of Arad. Arad and Klauenburg 
(Kolozsvar, Cluj) are predominantly 
Hungarian, but their counties are 
overwhelmingly Rumanian. While 
editor, he ventured to print the trans- 
lation of a letter of the Norwegian 
novelist, Bjérnstjern Bjérnsen, crit- 
icising the Hungarian government for 
its failure to give greater rights to the 
minorities, and for this he had to spend 
five days in jail in Klausenburg, for 
lése majesté. There he made the ac- 
quaintance of a fellow-Rumanian, a 
student at the Hungarian University 
of Kolosvir, whose offense had con- 
sisted in persisting in the use of the 
Rumanian language within the Uni- 
versity precincts in defiance of the rule 
against so doing! 

Then, shortly after his release, came 
Rumania’s entrance into the war, and 
the summons to join his Hungarian 
regiment. Home he went to say good- 
bye to his parents; but when he left, 
it was not to enter the Hungarian 


army. In his boyhood he had come 
to know well the various mountain 
passes through the Transylvanian 


Alps; by one of these he made his way 
over into Rumania, joined the Ruman- 
ian army, soon became an officer, and 





Suggesting the progress 
of agricultural science 
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INSIDE A RUMANIAN HOME 
Showing the trinkets typical of the native 


taste, though one suspects that this reom was 
considerably dressed up for the photographer 
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fought on the Allies’ side all through 
the war. 

Michael was a man of note. The 
Hungarian Secret Service informed 
the Rumanian Secret Service, by a 
devious route, that he was a Hun- 
garian spy; but the ruse failed to 
work. They had lost him; but they 
had his family. They sent his father 
to dig front-line trenches all through 
the war. They arrested his mother 
and his two sisters, jailed them first 
with ordinary women criminals at 
Hermannstadt, and then removed them 
to the state prison for political offen- 
ders at Oedenburg in the Burgenland. 
They kept them there for fifteen 
months, and several times tortured 
them with word that Michael had been 
caught and would be hanged; his 
mother once lost her mind, and only 
recovered it after weeks of nursing; 
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COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 


A Rumanian girl at one of the native looms 
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one of the sisters caught jail-fever, and 
has since died. 

Finally the efforts of a_ highly 
placed Hungarian Rumanian, to whom 
this latter sister was engaged, got them 
out of prison. They were transported 
to Hermannstadt; but from there on 
the State Railways had orders not to 
supply them with transportation, and 
they set out to walk the fifteen miles 
to their home. It was winter, and a 
light snow covered the ground. The 
Rumanian troops had reached that 
point in their advance, and the fields 
were seamed with trenches. As they 
trudged along, they noticed a group of 
dogs worrying some dark object not 
far from the road. One of the girls 
went over and came back in tears; it 
was the pitiful remains of a corpse in 
Rumanian uniform. With sticks and 
stones, those three devoted women dug 
a shallow grave in the frozen soil and 
laid the mangled soldier at rest—for, 
said the mother, that may be our 
Michael. 

Now these Rumanians are the mas- 
ters; men and women who have had 
such experiences, and far more har- 
rowing ones, are now the superiors of 
the Saxons and the Magyars who 
looked down on them in the past. 
How do they use their new responsi- 
bilities ? 

Are they oppressing the Saxons and 
Magyars, as they themselves were op- 
pressed in the past? I have spent a 
month in trying to answer this ques- 
tion on the spot; and here are some of 
my observations. 

Everywhere I found that Hun- 
garians and Germans still have 
churches and schools, books and news- 
papers, in their own languages. I my- 
self attended a reading lesson in a 
Hungarian school in Bisritza where 
the children were using old readers 
which not only extolled the Magyar 
national heroes, but recounted the 
treacherous acts of the despised Wal- 
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lachs in Kossuth’s rebellion of 1848, 
I have looked over the song-books stil] 
in use in a Hungarian school in Alba- 
Julia (Karlsburg, Gyula-Fehervar), 
and found among them the Hungarian 
national hymn and the hymn of Kos- 
suth. I visited classes in the German- 
Magyar State Gymnasium in Temesh- 
var, the prevailingly German city 
which is the capital of the Banat; and 
to my astonishment I found that Ru- 
manian is studied only 4 hours a week 
the first two years, and three the last 
six years—the same as French! In 
this higher institution, maintained en- 
tirely by the Rumanian State, ten 
times as many hours are devoted to 
Hungarian or German as to Ruma- 
nian. 

In visiting the University of Cluj, 
as the former Hungarian University 
of Kolozsvar is now called, I found 
that in those halls, where to speak Ru- 
manian was formerly a jail offense, 
there are now Magyar students, weak 
in Rumanian, who are allowed to re- 
cite in Hungarian or German if their 
instructor understands either of those 
languages. That is certainly a step 
forward. It would bea pity for young 
Transylvanians to lose appreciation of 
Petofi or Goethe; but it is not likely 
that they will. 

Thirty-five years ago an English- 
woman, the wife of an Austrian officer, 
who had lived for several years in 
Transylvania, and wrote what is still 
the best book on that country, sum- 
marized her observations with pro- 
phetic accuracy. The Saxons, she 
said, are a people of the past, their 
day is over. The Magyars, with their 
energy and yet with their intolerance, 
are the people of the present. The 
Rumanians, with their gentle courtesy 
and their age-long attachment to the 
soil, are the people of the future. Now 
that they have come into their own, 
Transylvania’s future seems safe in 
their hands, 











Rubber: The Friend of Man 





How Science Has Brought from the Fever Swamps of the World’s Distant 
Places Enough Rubber to Make Life Comfortable for the Dwellers 
in Civilized Countries 


By Ricuarp H. Tinciey 


Mr. Tingley is a civil engineer by education and profession, but of late years he 
has become better known as a writer on financial, banking and economic subjects. 
His articles have been largely devoted to the task of giving the statistical position of 
home and foreign products, and in his field he is recognized as an authority. His 
interest in the rubber industry is particularly keen, and his knowledge particularly 
intimate because of his former residence in the Malay Peninsula. 


<4 HAT does he do for a liv- 
\ \ ing? ” I asked Mary, when 
she announced that her 
second cousin was coming to visit us 
in the country. 
“I don’t know exactly,” she said. 
“ He’s interested in rubber.” 
“Teething Rings? ” I asked. “ Or 
hot water bottles? ” 
This got a “rise,” for she is quick 
and stalwart in defense of her clan. 
Her information was not very precise, 


but it seemed that Second Cousin had 
a very good job, rather more pros- 
perous than most, sending a fourth 
cousin through college, setting an 
uncle up in business, ete. Obviously 
an important citizen. And besides he 
had travelled a lot. Just back from 
the South Sea Islands. He had had 
“jungle fever.” A romantic chap, 
too. 

When Second Cousin finally arrived 
he did not look especially emaciated, in 
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spite of this “ jungle fever ” incident 
of his past. 

It was at breakfast that the subject 
of how he earned his living came up 
again. 


“IT know your job has something to 


do with rubber,” Mary said, in her 
the-way-to-find-out-is-to-ask manner. 
* But just what is it you do?” 

“ My principal job,” he said, “ is to 
make you easy-going, stay-at-home 
people comfortable. If you don’t 
watch out, I’ll deliver a lecture. It’s 




















“THE UNDER SIDE OF THE WORLD” 


The Malay Peninsula, where rubber is being 
scientifically cultivated. From this distant 


place the indispensable product comes to make 
life comfortable for the children of civilization 





one of my best speeches. It’s entitled, 
‘The Spoiled Children of Civiliza- 
tion.’ ” 

* Shoot,” I said. 

** May I smoke a pipe? ” 

Mary nodded. I pulled out my pipe 
too. He tossed me his pouch of io- 
bacco. 

“The pouch,” he said, “ is rubber 
and your pipe stem is rubber too. 

“First of all, to begin at today’s 
beginning, we rubber people made the 
process of getting up and dressing 
comfortable for you this morning, 
The plug in the bathtub was rubber, 
The curtain around the shower, the 
window strips which keep out the cold 
air, were rubber. The tooth-brushes, 
shaving brushes, hair-brushes, were set 
in rubber. The cork in the ammonia 
bottle was rubber. You'd be in a very 
bad temper this morning if some mis- 
chievous fairy had stolen all the things 
out of your bath room which we rub- 
ber people have brought you from the 
Under Side of the world. 

* Being a mere bachelor I don’t 
know the mysteries of feminine attire. 
But the buttons on men’s clothes are 
mostly rubber made to look like bone. 
We have rubber heels to our shoes. It’s 
rubber that keeps our socks in place 
and our trousers as well. 

* TI took a look into the nursery be- 
fore breakfast and your little daugh- 
ter—she had on a rubber bib and was 
getting her breakfast from a rubber- 
nippled nursing bottle, she had a rub- 
ber doll in her hand. In the corner 
there was her own little rubber tub, 
and hanging up on a peg was a big 
rubber apron which you use when bath- 
ing her. 

“Of course she’s too young to 
know anything about rubber. But 
you people are grown up. If you stop 
to think, you know you’d be very un- 
comfortable if we didn’t get rubber 
for you. But you never do stop to 
think. That’s why I call this lecture: 
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MODERN METHODS 


Tractors are used to root up the jungle preparatory to putting it under cultivation 


‘The Spoiled Children of Civilization.’ 
You take all these comforts as a mat- 
ter of course. You’re so unimagina- 
tive that you think they come from 
the store around the corner. 

“They don’t. And it’s my job to 
bring rubber to this country, so you 
can get all these comfortable things 
without worrying about where they 
come from. Do you know?’ 

Mary passed the buck to me 1 
looked wise and said “ Brazil.” 

“Well,” he said, “ that would have 
been fifty-fifty right fifteen years ago. 
Before 1908 half the world’s sup- 
ply of crude rubber—all the best of 
from the Amazon, where 
Para rubber trees grow wild. In those 
days we used about 65,000 tons. 
Now, although we could use a lot more, 


it—came 


we are actually getting about 300,000 
tons. And 9/10 of it comes from 
artificial, cultivated plantations in the 
Dutch.and British East Indies. 

“Talk about making two blades of 
grass grow where only one grew be- 
fore. We rubber men have beat that 
record by a mile. We’ve planted mil- 
lions of acres of rubber trees where 
none grew before. 

“By 1900 far-sighted rubber men 
saw that Brazil was about played out. 
The industry was unorganized, the 
conditions uneconomic, unsanitary. 
Many people died in the old days get- 
ting out Para rubber—for your com- 
fort. It was unscientific. 

“The wild Para rubber tree— 
Hevea Braziliensis—was the best in 
the world. It did not grow anywhere 
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, Tapping a rubber tree in Java. 
i . j tele 

? This picture indicates the labor 
: that must be expended before 
forty-five pounds of crude rubber 
—enough for your motor car—is 
produced 


except in Brazil, 
Up to 1908 * plan- 
tation rubber ’~— 
scientifically pro- 
duced—was a mere 
drop in the bucket, 
A tremendous lot of 
money was sunk in 
experimenting. But 
at last we got this 
Brazilian rubber to 
grow out in the 
Malay States and 
the Dutch Colonies, 
The opposite side of 
the world from where 
nature produced it, 
In the last few years 
thousands of plan- 
tations have begun 
to produce. We’re 
using more than 
four times as much 
rubber now as in 
1908, and 90% of 
it comes from these 
plantations. It’s 
not wild stuff any 
more. It’s planted 
and harvested just 
as scientifically as 
wheat. We use 
modern tractors to 
root up the jungle. 

* You need a cof- 
fee pot, you go out 
and buy one 
You’d take it back 
in a rage if the han- 
dle got hot. But 
you never stop to 
think that the han- 
dle is hard rubber— 
nor where the man 
who made it got the 
rubber. If some- 
thing makes you 
think about it, you 
recall the rubber 
tree with the broad, 
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shiny leaves that 
Aunt Tabitha used 
to dust so carefully. 
And you wonder 
how rubber is made. 


Rut you never 
really see the pic- 
ture. The thou- 


sands of ‘native’ 
laborers, working in 
the temperature of 
a Turkish bath. 
The Scientists — 
chemists and agri- 
cultural experts— 
studying rubber, 
finding out what 
kind of plants give 
the most and the 
best juice with the 
least labor. The 


chaps from our 


Universities, who sit 
out there in the 
jungle, neglecting 
their own fevers to 
study the diseases of 
rubber, bitten raw 
by mosquitoes while 
they boil poisons in 
test tubes to kill the 
bugs that attack 
the plants. <A lot of 
scientific work has 
gone in studying 
how to cook it, how 
to pack it. All the 
sailor folk who go 
down to the sea in 
ships to bring it 
here to our fac- 
tories; all the men 
who have put up 
their money—lost a 
lot of it—in experi- 
ments, the mer- 
chants who trade in 
it, the bankers who 
finance it—we 
bought over a hun- 
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TREE DOCTORS 


The trees must be regularly examined and their diseases cured. 
Here are two tree doctors at work 





IN THE WAREHOUSE 


Two steps in the production of rubber. In the 

picture at the right the juice is being poured 

into moulds. Above the finished product is 
being packed for shipment 
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dred millions of dollars’ worth of rub- 
ber in British East India in 1920—all 
so that you won’t burn your hand when 
you pour out your coffee ! 

" “Your little daughter will grow up 
thinking it’s natural to have a rubber 
handle to the coffee pot. It isn’t. 
There isn’t a pound of commercial rub- 
ber produced in the United States. It 
all has to be brought to you—not only 
that, it has to be produced for you. 

“That’s my job—making you peo- 
ple comfortable. You’re not even de- 
cently grateful ! 

“Thanking you for your kind at- 
tention, and hoping that I may 
have an equally intelligent audience 
throughout this Chautauqua circuit, I 
Sea 

He pushed back his chair. 

“If we’re going to get in a round 
of golf before lunch, we must get 
started,” I said. 

* * * 

“Go on,” Mary said, as we settled 
down in the car. “ Tell us some more 
about rubber.” 

“There isn’t any end to it,” he 
said. “ The story of rubber is even 
more elastic than the subject itself. I 
have a speech about ‘Rubber and Elec- 
tricity.” Try to imagine un-insulated 
electricity. 
phone lines, high voltage transmission, 
all insulated. Motors, dynamos, 
switch boards—all depend on rubber 
insulation. 

“Then I have a speech on ‘ Rubber 
in Surgery ’—gloves, ice-packs, hot 


Submarine cables, tele- 


water bottles, drains, syringes. And 
where would the dentist be without us 
rubber men? 

“For Rotary Clubs, there’s a good 
talk on ‘ Rubber in the Office.’ There’s 
the rubber cylinder to the typewriter, 
rubber erasers, rubber bands, hard rub- 
ber lid to. the inkwell, rubberoid floor- 
ing, rubber stamps, hard rubber tele- 
phone receiver, and hard rubber foun- 
tain pens, You can’t get away from it. 
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* Perhaps the best speech of all is 
for politicians. It’s name is ‘ Too 
Late for Isolation.” Rubber is only 
one of a dozen things we need here in 
our daily life, that comes from other 
countries. If England and Holland 
should get mad at us and stop send- 
ing us rubber, we'd be in a pretty pass. 
Not a pound can we produce at home. 
It’s common horse sense—we’ve got to 
be friends with the people who control 
such raw materials. 

* But as we’re going to the Country 
Club, let’s talk about golf and tennis 
balls. One of the curios that Colum- 
bus or one of the early explorers 
brought home from America was a 
ball that would bounce. Once upon a 
time, nobody knows how long ago, 
some naked American Indian discov- 
cred that if you cooked the sap of the 
rubber plant, you would get something 
that had this quality of bounceability. 
We don’t know for how many genera- 
tions before Columbus, Arerican kid- 
dies had played with rubber balls. 
The Spaniards found them when they 
came—the first time a white man had 
ever seen anything so nimble. They 
took it home to show to the folks. 
First of all it was a toy. It still is to 
an amazing extent. Almost all of our 
balls, if they are not solid rubber, have 
rubber cores. About the one excep- 
tion are billiard balls, and that wasn’t 
much of a game till they invented rub- 
ber cushions to increase the bounce.” 

“Of course.” he said, as we were 
getting into the car, after the game, 
* it’s these flivvers that make the rub- 
ber business. The rest of it, the rub- 
ber that goes into household comforts, 
hospital necessities, electrical insula- 
tion and other industrial uses, into 
games, is important—you’d miss_ it 
mighty quick if you had to do without 
it—but about three-quarters of all the 
crude rubber goes into the automobile. 

“Experts in that line figure that 
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the saturation point in automobiles 
will be reached when there are 30 mil- 
lion motor vehicles in the world. The 
present registration is between 12 and 
18 millions. The saturation point in 
crude rubber will be reached when 
there are enough motor cars—more 
than twice what we have at present. 

**T said it is the flivvers that make 
the rubber business, but the two are 
so interdependent that it would be just 
as true the other way round. We 
won’t have twice as many motor cars 
till we double the acreage of rubber. 
We—rubber men—made Detroit. If 
we hadn’t gone out and got the rubber 
for them—make it grow where it never 
grew before—Detroit wouldn’t be on 
the map. You can’t have automobiles 
without rubber. The canopy is rub- 
berized, there’s rubber on the running 
board, rubber insulation on the wiring. 
And most important of all, the tires. 

“In your four tires and the spare 
one on behind there are about forty- 
five pounds of rubber. It takes twenty 
full grown rubber trees a full year to 
produce that much crude rubber. 
Twenty rubber trees a whole year— 
not to mention a score of little brown 
brothers—to make you comfortable— 
to save you from jars.” 

“There are about a thousand factor- 
ies in the United States that use rubber 
as a raw material and the last estimate 
I saw of the number of articles on sale 
in which rubber is used was over thirty 
thousand and increasing all the time. 
The Britisher, who owns most of the 
plantations, is keen to have you use all 
the rubber you can, and his rubber as- 
sociation over in London has a stand- 
ing offer of $25,000 as a prize for the 
chap who will invent some really worth 
while new use—one that will eat up 
lots of it. That much money is worth 
trying for. One bright chap has come 
to the front with rubber glass, un- 
breakable, another with rubber paper. 
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The London juages haven’t made an 
award yet and I might put in a bia 
with rubber sidewalks, only, if I did, [ 
might get in wrong with my friend 
O’Sullivan. What does crude rubber 
look like, did you ask? Well, the sap 
that flows from the tree, which they 
call latex, might as well be creamy 
milk—it looks exactly like it—you 
wouldn’t know the difference unless 
you drank it. 

But you mustn’t run away with the 
notion, just because you pampered 
people of now-a-days use so much of 
the stuff we rubber men send you from 
the other end of the world, that we 
haven’t our troubles. From the little 
lecture I’ve been giving you, you might 
think we were all rolling in luxury. 
Well, we’re not, and [’ll tell you 
why. 

*“ A few years ago we could get a 
dollar and a half or two 
pound for our rubber. Those were 
good times, believe me. But now— 
well, let me tell you that I have a big 
lot eating itself up with warehouse 
charges that I’d be glad to sell you at 
15 cents! If you want to know the 
reason I'll tell you: it’s over-produc- 
tion. Those fellows over in the East 
simply won’t stop making it. Of 
course you get the benefit because you 
can buy your hot-water bottles and 
tires and teething-rings cheap, but 
think of poor me. It’s a horrible come- 
down from a couple of dollars to fifteen 
cents.” 

Here Mary chimed in. “Well, all I 
have to say is that, if you charged us 
two dollars for your old rubber be- 
fore, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self because, by your own say-s0, 
you’re getting on pretty Well even now 
on your fifteen cent rubber.” 

“That’s all right, Mary,” rejoined 
the Second Cousin, “ But unfortu- 
nately, I wasn’t in the rubber trade 
then.” 
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Brazil: A ‘‘United States 
In The Making”’ 





Through the Enlightened Labors of Ruy Barbosa and Others Brazil Has 
Taken Her Place As One of the Great Democracies ot the World 


By Eart Cuapin May 


FRAIL little man, past middle 
A age, arose to address The 
Hague Conference of 1907. He 
had much on his mind. He spoke for 
four hours. Most of his oratory was 
drowned in the buzz of general con- 
versation. The 
other delegates to 
The Hague were 
commenting upon 
the speaker’s ver- 
bosity. 
It was Senator 
Ruy Barbosa’s in- 
troduction to The 


Hague and 
the World - at- 
Large. He was 


Brazil’s represent- 
ative at that pre- 
cursor of The 


League of Na- 
During the 
first few days of 
that Conference 


tions. 
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his fellow intellectuals regarded him as 
a nuisance. At the conclusion of the 
Conference, Barbosa was accepted by 
spectators as its greatest figure. He 
had a polished, persistent way of put- 
ting things over. 

Senator Ruy 
Barbosa was then 
and is now a per- 
sonality of first 
importance 
in Brazilian life. 
For most of his 
seventy - three 
years he, more 
than any other 
man, has directed 
the destinies of his 
country. As or- 
ator, linguist, 
writer, jurist, 
statesman, he is 
popularly regard- 
ed as the most ef- 
fective exponent 











reheat adele 
of Brazilian civilization. He is The 
Grand Old Man of Brazil. 

The United States of Brazil and the 
United States of America have many 
things in common. In each country 
there has waged a long and successful 
fight for personal liberty. But Brazil 
has progressed from Colony, to King- 
dom, to Empire, to Republic with only 
a tithe of the bloody conflicts which 
have marked the history of our United 
States. It freed 2,000,000 
without sacrificing a human life. 

In its area, greater than that of our 
United States excluding Alaska, Bra- 
zil has many regions corresponding to 
ours. Its vast Amazon basin, although 
in the tropics, is comparable to our 
Southern States and the Mississippi 
Valley. Or would be if deep-draft, 
sea-going ships could steam from New 
Orleans to Dubuque, and the Diamond 
Jo line could run by paddle power past 
LaCrosse, St. Paul and Minneapolis 
to far-off Winnipeg. The banks of 
the Amazon, “ Mother of Oceans,” are 


slaves 
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AT NIGHT 


An unusual pic. 
ture of the 
beautiful city, 
taken at night. 
The care and 
skill with which 
the city is 
planned is indi. 
cated in _ this 
view 
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more densely timbered and more sub- 
ject to overflow than those of “ The 
Father of Waters.” But they present 
a problem in diking and draining 
which merely challenges the American 
engineer. 

The semi-arid district or “‘ Sertao” 
of Brazil, with its Piedmontese hills 
and Arizonan arroyos, finds its coun- 
terpart in our Great American desert. 
Dwight P. Robinson & Company and 
other American engineering firms are 
busy in the “ Sertao” building reser- 
voirs and dams rivaling Elephant 
Butte. 

Senator Ruy Barbosa talked big at 
The Hague. Most Brazilians do. 
They have several good reasons for 
large statements. 

Although most of Brazil lies between 
the Equator and the Tropic of Capri- 
corn, quite one-half of it is a fertile 
plateau from 2,500 to 6,000 feet above 
sea level. This plateau extends south 
to latitude five degrees, corresponding 
to that of Beaufort, North Carolina. 
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It is rich in timber, grazing, tillable, 


It possesses enough 


and fruit lands. g 


hydro-electric power to turn the 
wheels of Europe. In climate, soil and 
productive possibilities this thinly set- 
tled table-land is superior to our own 
“Middle West,” a fact perhaps not 
realized by most * Americans.” 

So if Senator Ruy Barbosa and his 
contemporary Brazilians are eloquent 
it is because they have much to talk 
about. They have, for example, their 
capital city of Rio de Janeiro. The 
million or more of Cariocans—as the 
citizens of Rio are known—live in the 
most colorful, fascinating 
scenic investiture given to any city on 
earth. Dozens of skillful writers have 
broken their literary lances in a futile 
endeavor to define the beauties of Rio. 
No picture painted, no art photograph 
produced can visualize the ever-chang- 
ing loveliness of the Brazilian capital. 
It is essentially a city of superlatives. 
It is the sort of place to inspire elo- 
quence in an oyster, and most Brazil- 
ians of importance—no matter where 


exotic, 


FROM ABOVE 


{nother 
glimpse of the 
gay city at 
night, showing 
the bay, which 
is one of its 
most noteworthy 
charms 


they originate—live there, and none 
are mute by nature. 

A Latin man of letters has described 
Ruy Barbosa as “ one of the most vig- 
orous orators employing the Portu- 
guese language.” One must live in 
Brazil and hear a few of the multitude 
of Brazilian orators to appreciate this 
tribute. I heard some of them debat- 
ing President Epitacio Pessoa’s veto 
of the national budget bill before the 
Brazilian Senate, in the historic Mon- 
roe Palace—formerly at the St. Louis 
Exposition and now part of the Bra- 
zilian Centennial Exposition at the 
foot of Avenida Rio Branco. In ap- 
pearance and manner the Brazilian 
Senators outshone our most dignified 
legislative body. In eloquence they 
had all the best of it. 

There are probably more orators to 
the square mile in South America than 
in any other part of the globe and the 
Brazilian orators are the peers of their 
continent. So when Senator Ruy Bar- 


bosa is credited with supreme vigor in 
Portuguese oratory—Portuguese be- 
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ing the n itional language of Brazil— 
ii is no mean crown which is set upon 
his head. 

Be it understood, however, that Ruy 
Barbosa is not merely a talker. For 
two months I went about Brazil asking 
those I met: ‘ Who is the biggest 
man in Brazil?” Almost without ex- 
ception they answered: “Ruy Bar- 
bosa.” A Brazilian resident in this 
country said to me: ‘“ Ruy Barbosa 
is one of the few statesmen of the Em- 
pire who continues to militate in a 
prominent way in the Republic of our 
time.” 

“ Militate ” is the one word which 
seems best to characterize the man’s 
life-long activities. In an evolving na- 
tion which has produced many fighters 
—as virile nations must—Ruy Bar- 
bosa has been in the front rank of mili- 
tant Brazilians since his early boy- 
hood. And to many he represents the 
highest type of his countrymen in that 
he has fought with his brains as well 
as with his body. 

In almost countless ways his life is 
a tie that binds the old regime to the 
new in Brazil, the South American 
prototype of our nation. For he was 
born during the Empire, in 1849, at 
Bahia, first capital of Brazil; given a 
primary and legal education at Per- 
nambuco, where Liberalism was in the 
air, and finished at the college in Sao 
Paulo, where, in 1868, he came under 
the influence of José Bonifacio, 
“father of Brazilian independence.” 

His early life was affected not only 
by example of his father, a Liberal 
deputy and orator, but also by the 
annals of Bahia and Pernambuco, from 
which cities the early Brazilians drove 
the invading Dutch. And it was at 


Bahia that King John VI, when forced 
out of Portugal by Napoleon in 1808, 
established his regal court as Dom 
John. Sao Paulo inspired the bud- 
ding patriot because it was there that 
Prince Dom Pedro, Dom John’s son, 
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first proclaimed Brazil’s independence 
from Portugal, in 1822. 

Ruy Barbosa really began his fight 
for universal freedom in his native 
land by editing a reform paper, “ Rad- 
ical Paulistano,” at Sao Paulo before 
he left college. 

Sao Paulo is now “ the Chicago of 
South . America,” with hundreds of 
factories, miles of asphalted streets, 
modern electric lighting and street 
systems, a magnificent muncipal the- 
atre, a great Industrial Palace, scores 
of imposing public and _ semi-public 
buildings and a half million energetic 
citizens through whose hands pass 
sixty per cent of the world’s coffee 
supply. 

In young Barbosa’s day Sao Paulo 
was the cultural center of the hard- 
bitted Paulistas — part Portuguese, 
part Indian—who were “ at once tena- 
cious, proud, violent, resolute, simple, 
hospitable, suspicious and _ religious.” 
In still earlier days it had been the 
outfitting point for the bandcirantes, 
bands of hardy adventurers who were 
the coureurs du bois, the Kentuckians 
of the coon-skin caps, the Texas 
rangers, the forty-niners of Brazil. 
These Paulista mamelukes unearthed 
the gold and diamonds of Minas 
Geraes, traversed the deserts near the 
Amazon’s mouth, trod the foothills of 
the Andes, enslaved the Guarany In- 
dians of Paraguay and eventually ex- 
pelled the Spanish Jesuits from 
Misiones. 

The romance of these Wild West- 
erners of South America still clings to 
the city of Sao Paulo in spite of its 
$10,000,000 Armour packing plant, 
its grand opera and its millionaire cof- 
fee planters staking a thousand dol- 
lars on one spin of the roulette wheel. 
Here’s a picture of the Brazilian 
Spirit of 1550-1750: 

* A broad brimmed hat turned down 
at the back; a poncho on his back, to- 
gether with a sack of clothes; at his 
















side a shotgun and powder horn, on 
his shoulder a gun, and in his belt a 
woodsman’s knife. His hair was nearly 
always long and his beard heavy. 
Such was the figure of one of those old 
Crusaders.” 

How Davy Crockett and his kind 
would have loved to hit the trail with 
those Brazilian Indian fighters. The 
boy, Barbosa, was certainly fired by 
the tales of their daring. They were 
among the earliest of Brazil’s indi- 
vidualists. 

Three years after the youth, Bar- 
bosa, left Sao Paulo college, he helped 
formulate the decree signed Septem- 
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ber 28, 1871, by Dona Isabel, daugh- 
ter of Dom Pedro Segundo and then 
serving as Regent of the Empire. By 
this decree slave mothers bore only 
free children, which seems a wise soly- 
tion of a delicate and difficult problem, 

Barbosa’s power to master a subject 
and to control an audience with his 
oratory was responsible for another 
evolutionary reform, election of po- 
litical office holders by direct vote, 
For twenty years he fought for aboli- 
tion of serfdom and dominance of free 
labor. While fighting the existing cen- 
tralized government system he coined 
two effective phrases: ‘ Federation or 
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The rugged bea 
ties of nature are 
preserved in the 
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breathing places 
which «are main 
tained in and near 
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Revolution,” and 
“Federation or 
Republic.” 

The anti-slav- 
ery campaign in 
which Barbosa 
was so active in 
1871 resulted in 
the decree of 
May 13, 1888, 
when Dona Isabel 
abolished slavery 
in Brazil. 

Bahia, birth- 
place of Brazil’s' 
abolition- 
ist, was and is 
the center of 
Brazil’s ‘ black 
belt.” When Bar- 
bosa boldly con- 
demned slavery as a poison slowly kill- 
ing his country he attacked an institu- 
tion which had flourished since the 
Portuguese settled there in 1531, and 
promptly enslaved the native Indians, 
Importation of Negro slaves from 
South Africa continued from 1588 to 
1854, some authorities say until 1860. 

Since her peaceful freeing of all 
slaves in 1881 Brazil has wrestled with 
a color question quite as complicated 
She hopes to solve all her 
racial problems by miscegenation. 

For three hundred years it has been 
the Brazilian custom for Portuguese, 
Spaniards, French, Dutch and Italians 
to marry into Negro and Indian fam- 
ilies. Each year thousands of children 
are born of Negro and Indian mothers 
without wedlock. Although there are 
many wholly white Brazilian families, 
the Latins have not the Anglo-Saxon 
or Germanic aversion to peoples of 
darker blood. 

Census figures in Brazil are far 
from accurate. No one knows how 


great 


as ours. 


many Indians roam the remote forests. 
There is a growing tendency to dis- 
possession 


claim 


of Negro blood. 
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One of the public gardens 


Many of doubtful racial lineage class 
themselves as “ white.” The 1890 cen- 
sus divided the population of 14,333,- 
915 into 6,302,198 whites, 4,638,495 
* mixed,” 2,097,426 Africans and 
1,295,796 Indians. This may be the 
racial proportion in Brazil now. 

While certain restricted circles may 
draw the social color line in Brazil, 
that line is seldom seen. In the better 
hotels, restaurants, theatres and in 
the national Congress the black man 
and mulatto are conspicuous by their 
absence. But on street cars and rail- 
road trains they are more in evidence. 
The “ Jim Crow ” car is not a Brazil- 
ian institution. Neither is the lynch- 
ing bee. 

During the annual national carnival 
preceding Lent there is a free, in fact 
jovial, mingling of whites and blacks 
among the dancing masses in the 
streets. It is the theory of many Bra- 
zilians that through intermarriage the 
Negro will disappear in the Brazilian 
melting pot. Such a result is pos- 
sible. Barbosa has his phrase for the 
racial situation. It is: “ Americans 
are descendants not of Apaches, but 
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of Anglo-Saxons; not of Guaranys, 
but of Latins.” 

For the present the typical Brazil- 
ian is dark, but pre-eminently courte- 
ous and hospitable. When the street 
car conductor collects your fare he 
tips his cap. If a Brazilian must 
crowd past you in street car or rail- 
road coach he touches his hat or raises 
it. ‘On a fazenda or farm the house is 
freely and wholly yours. Brazilian 
men in thousands sit at ease in their 
coffee shops or at tables on the side- 
walks with never an insult for or an 
impertinent glance at a passing woman 
—which is more than can be said for 
the predatory males of Buenos Aires 
or Montevideo. 

When the bloodless Revolution of 
1889 deposed Dom Pedro the Second 
(The Magnanimous) and banished the 
royal family, including his daughter, 
Dona Isabel (‘The Redeemer), the Em- 
pire was replaced by the Republic, and 
Ruy Barbosa became a member of the 
Republican Provisional Government 
formed in Rio. 

The constitution of the United 
States of Brazil modeled upon 
ours, although the influence of Eng- 
land upon Ruy Barbosa and others 
resulted in the transplanting of certain 
English political institutions such as 
the “ rotten borough.” 

Respect for the retiring royal fam- 
ily, which had accomplished much to- 
ward Brazil’s intellectual and commer- 
cial advancement, was shown when 
Barbosa, as Minister of Finance under 
the Republic, arranged for a national 
gift of 350,000 pounds sterling and 
an annuity for Dom Pedro and his 
immediate relatives. 

Shortly after the founding of the 
Brazilian Republic, active opposition 
to the military party caused Barbosa’s 
banishment to England. His “ Let- 


was 


ters from England ” had great vogue 
in his own country, which welcomed 
his return in 1895. 
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Ruy Barbosa has written many yoh 
umes on religious as well as political 
and literary subjects. Among hig 
most famous essays are those on Wash 
ington, José Bonifacio and Carlyle, 
In connection with the latter it has 
been said of him: ‘“ The Germans may 
be surprised to learn that Ruy Bar 
bosa is, with Thoreau and José Ep 
rique Rodo, one of the minds pro 
duced in America which has best com- 
prehended Carlyle.” 

Barbosa has admirers in many coun- 
tries. Paul Deschanel, former Presi- 
dent of France, said of him: “ Ruy 
Barbosa is in the first line of those who 
know how to show to their country the 
way it should travel.” 

At The Hague Conference of 1907 
the United States delegation ignored 
the Latin American delegates. Ruy 
Barbosa received his first recognition 
there from the Russian delegates, 
Some of them had visited Brazil. 
They elected him one of the first hon- 
orary presidents of the Conference. 
Then others recalled that during his 
exile in London Barbosa had uncov- 
ered the judicial error in the Dreyfus 
case. 
When the sifting process was com 
pleted at the 1907 Conference two dele- 
gates stood at the front. One was 
Baron Marshal of the powerful Ger- 
man Empire; the other, the diminu- 
tive and unheralded Barbosa of Bra- 
zil, “a country in South America.” 
The Brazilian had ably defended two 
propositions: ‘“ Without arbitration 
there shall be no annexation,” and 
“ Justice and arbitration are indis- 
pensable one to the other.” 

As the late William T. Stead, “a 
front row spectator at The Hague 
Conference,” put it: ‘ Barbosa be- 
came the champion of the rights of 
small nations. He contended that 
they should have equal power and rep- 
resentation on any tribunal to be 
formed. Through his tenacity and 
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fighting spirit he won out against the 
American-Germanic Alliance, defeat- 
ing Baron Marshal on one point, win- 
ning out on another, and finally bring- 
isg the United States to his views: He 
was appointed one of the Committee 
of Seven, ‘ The Seven Sages,’ as they 
were known. And at the completion 
of the Conference he was regarded by 
all as possibly the most attractive 
figure and personality present.” 

So Brazil, through Ruy Barbosa, 
made its mark at the 1907 Hague 
Conference. 

In 1909 Barbosa led the Civilista 
Party of Brazil as presidential candi- 
date against Marshal Hermes da Fon- 
seca, was defeated, but has been fre- 
quently re-elected as Federal Senator. 
In 1915 he became President of the 
Brazilian League in Favor of the Al- 
lies. He has. been distinguished as 
President of the Brazilian Academy of 
letters, Honorary Professor of the 
Faculty of Laws, Buenos Aires; 
President of the Brazilian Institute of 
Lawyers, Councillor to Emperor Dom 
Pedro Segundo and Brazilian Ambas- 


sador to the neighboring Argentina. 

In the latter capacity it was said of 
him: “ Standing by his side is all that 
is intellectually worth while in Brazil.” 

That is a rather broad statement, 
for there are many men of great in- 
tellectual achievement in Brazil who 
have not always been in harmony with 
Barbosa; just as there are many Bra- 
zilians who have shown greater execu- 
tive capacity than Brazil’s Grand Old 
Man. But as a leader of Brazilian 
thought and action he has no superior. 

For many years Barbosa has made 
his home in Rio de Janeiro, heart of 
a great though young Republic. Rio 
is the spiritual and material metropolis 
of a land flowing with the traditional 
milk and honey; a land largely un- 
known, industrially undeveloped, in 
many respects still in the rough, but 
potentially as productive as our own. 
It follows many of our traditions. 

It has become the fashion of late to 
say: “Brazil is a United States of 
America in the making.” With that 
“making” Ruy Barbosa is_ vitally 
concerned. 


This, the second of a series of articles by Mr. May on Leaders Among South Ameri- 
cans, is particularly timely because the United States of America has just sent a 
mission headed by Secretary of State Hughes to attend the opening of the Exposition 
at Rio de Janeiro. This Exposition celebrates the Centennial of the Independence of 
the United States of Brazil. On his visit to the Brazilian capital, Mr. Hughes follows 
a trail blazed by other great Americans, among them Theodore Roosevelt, Bainbridge 


Colby and Elihu Root. 














Trouble 
Where Great 
Wars Start 


The Present Government of 
Yugo-Slavia Is Being Bit- 
terly Assailed by the Croats 
and Others Who Believe 
That They Are Oppressed 
to Aid Serbia’s Ambitions 


By Herman Bernstein 
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Mr. Bernstein has just re- 
turned from a trip through 
Yugo-Slavia, where he had 
unusual opportunities for 
A observing the progress made 

, by the new government. He 
sets forth herewith the views 
of three of the leaders of the 
minority. The article pre- 
sents a picture not familiar 
to American readers. It 
might be recalled that in the 
September number of OUR 
WORLD the opposite point 
of view was expressed in an 
article called “The Yugo- 
Slav Family Reunion,” writ- 
ten by Miss Annie Christitch, 
a Serbian journalist. 
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WENT to Yugo-Slavia to famil- 


iarize myself with the blunder 

that was made there by the 
Peace Conference. It is a very seri- 
ous blunder, for the population is in 
a state of intense unrest, and an ex- 
plosion may occur there at any moment 
if precautionary measures are not 
taken in time to avert the new catas- 
trophe where the World War was 
started. 

The trouble in Yugo-Slavia is due 
to the fact that one portion of the 
population is for a militarist state 
and the other for a republic. The 


Serbians are trying to establish a 
strong military Serbia under the name 
of Yugo-Slavia, while the Croatians 
and the Slovenians want a_ peaceful 
national existence as a_ republic. 
Though they speak the same language, 
their ideals and aspirations differ 
widely. They are divided by differ- 
ences of religion and their history. 
The Serbians belong to the Greek 
Orthodox church, while the Croatians 
are Catholics. The Serbians lived for 
centuries under the rule of the Turk; 
they had hardly any opportunity for 
cultural development, and they see 
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their glory in a powerful military 
state; while the Croatians, though also 
oppressed, by Hungary, enjoyed a 
certain form of autonomy and assimi- 
lated Western culture. 

After the lessons of the World War, 
the Croatians see their salvation and 
their opportunity for development 
under a republican form of govern- 
ment. Besides, there are about three 
quarters of a million Croatians in the 
United States, and through them the 
influence of their Americanization is 
felt practically in every vil- 
lage of Croatia. The Croa- 
tian peasantry dream of a 
United States of Slavs— 
under a republican form of 
government, But if that is 
impossible, if the Serbians 
must have their king, the 
Croatians want a republic in 
Croatia, with Zagreb as its 
Capital, and they are will- 
ing to be with 
the Serbian kingdom upon 
friendship and 


associated 


terms of 
equality. 

The Serbians, flushed with 
eager for a 
greater Serbia, are impos- 
ing their will upon the rest 
of the population by force 
Hence the grave 
danger of a new explosion, 
of a new war. 


victory and 


of arms. 


[ discussed the Yugo- 
Slav blunder with various 
leaders and I talked with 
the peasants in the Croatian 
villages. There is no doubt 
that their movement for 
liberty is strong and gen- 
uine. Fortunately, the 
leaders of the peasants are 
level-headed men, with a 
profound sense of responsi- 
bility. They are coura- 
geous, they are conscious of 
their power, but they are 
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not firebrands, nevertheless. 

The most picturesque, influential 
and popular leader in Croatia is 
Stjepan Radic. A publicist of note, 
a philosopher, he is the idol of the 
Croatian peasants who constitute the 
vast majority of the population. The 
Serbians regard him as their most dan- 
gerous enemy—they call him a rebel— 
and they kept him in prison for almost 
two years. The Croatians peasants 
regard him as a martyr. They call 
him their President. They love him 


STJEPAN RADIC 

Of Croatia, one of the most energetic antagonists of the 

new regime. The peasants call him their President. The 
authorities at Belgrade imprisoned him as a rebel 


as their friend and their teacher. 
Seventeen times he was thrown into 
prison by the Austro-Hungarian au- 
thorities for championing the cause of 
his people’s independence, and after 
the World War he was imprisoned for 
21 months by the Serbian Government 
for a speech he made, advocating a re- 
public for Croatia. 

Stjepan Radié is not a revolutionist, 
as the Serbians call him. He is reli- 
gious, though not a fanatic. He be- 
lieves in progress, but he is not an ad- 
vocate of violence. He is a real re- 
sponsible leader of the people, and he 
is inspired by a real sense of justice. 
He is a brilliant orator and a vigorous 
writer. He knows how to talk to the 
peasants in terms they best under- 
stand. His appearance in any village 
in Croatia is hailed with enthusiasm 
and joy. The peasants’ homes are 
ornamented with his pictures. I trav- 
eled with Radié through a number of 
villages in order to speak to the peas- 
ants themselves. Before going to the 
villages, Radi¢ wanted me to see the 


Looking down on Cattaro 
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cemetery at Zagreb. He showed me 
the monuments»erected years ago to 
Croatian’ -poets, scientists, philoso- 
phers, martyrs—champions of justice 
and liberty. He said: “ Before you 
see our people in the villages, you must 
see that our nation always honored 
our intellectual leaders rather than our 
military heroes.” 

Then we went from village to vil- 
lage and talked with the people, 
Wherever we came the peasants 
dropped their work and greeted their 
* president.” The children and the 
women in the villages greeted him with 
exclamations, “ Long live the Repub- 
lic!” The men complained of the 
high taxes imposed on them by the 
Serbian Government to maintain a 
huge army. They all said they wanted 
a republic, in order to be able to work 
in peace. 

Stjepan Radié spoke to them. His 
speeches were brief and _ eloquent. 
He advocated liberty, but he always 
begged them to be patient and not to 
launch on any rash adventures. 

During our 
trip through 
the villages 
Stjepan Radi¢ 
outlined to me 
the aspirations 
of his people, 
the cause of 
the unrest, and 
his fears of an 
explosion 
which may 
lead to a new 
catastrophe. 

He said: 

ool h ORG 
who have 
learned some- 
thing from the 
war are the 
victors. Those 
who have 
learned — noth- 
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ing from the 
war are the 
losers, Whether 
they 
among the Al- 
lies or the 
Central 
ers. Our peo- 


are 


pow- 


ple saw t hat 
the Tsar of 
Russ 1a, the 
Kaiser of Ger- 
many and the 
Kaiser of Aus- 
tro - Hungary 
had been over- 
thrown. They 
saw that re- 
publican- 
im was the 
order of the 
day. Our sim- 
ple people rea- 
soned simply. 
They said that 
since the big 
monarch- 
ies were ended, it would be unwise to 
start smaller monarchies now. My 
own teacher, Professor Masaryk, 
made a grave mistake when he told 
the Allied statesmen that the Serbians 
were the most important factor in 
Yugo-Slavia, that the Croatians were 
slaves, and that a union of these peo- 
ples under the leadership of Serbia 
was the best way of solving the prob- 
lem. Thus a monarchy was forced 

Our people were not con- 
There was no plebiscite of 


upon us, 
sulted. 
any kind. 
“A week before the armistice, on 
October 29, 1918, we Croatians pro- 
claimed our independence. A month 
later the Constituent Assembly for 
Yugo-Slavia met. It was dominated 
by Serbia. One thing had been de- 
cided in advance—that all must recog- 
nize the monarchy—the dynasty. 
That was an insult to our intelligence 
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Peasants of Yugo-Slavia and a typical dwelling 


and also to our spirit of democracy. 

“Our people, the Croatians, the 
most cultured of the entire Yugo- 
Slav group, see and feel how the Serb- 
ians are forcing the monarchy and 
terrorist rule upon us by violence—by 
force of bayonets. The Serbians say 
that Serbia is surrounded by enemies, 
that seven nations are their enemies, 
and therefore a large standing army is 
absolutely essential. Our people say, 
‘If all your neighbors are your ene- 
mies, you must be at fault.? Our 
people say that pigs do not grow on 
bayonets, that armies do not build a 
country, that peace and work are the 
only roads to prosperity. They are 
perplexed, because the Serbians who 
have learned nothing from the war 
have been made the masters in Yugo- 
Slavia. 

“ We Croatians received the major- 
ity of votes in our territory, but our 
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views were not consulted and our 
wishes were not honored. The King 
is Serbian, the entire government is 
Serbian. We have a higher culture 
than the Serbians, who were for cen- 
turies oppressed by the Turk. They 
acquired some of the savage methods 
of their oppressors, and are now im- 
posing a tyranny upon us even as it 
was imposed upon them by the Turk. 
Our peasants are persecuted for ex- 
pressing opinions favoring a republic. 
We, the intellectuals, holding these 
views, were also thrown into prison, but 
we were liberated, while the peasants 
are still being persecuted, and herein 
lies the real tragedy. Our peasants 
see that the common people are han- 
dled unceremoniously, while the lead- 
ers are treated with consideration. 
Leaders, even revolutionary leaders, 
are ready to compromise when they 
find themselves in an awkward predica- 
ment. ‘They sometimes even stoop to 
corruption. Not sothe people. They 
want no compromises. They say, ‘ We 
are working hard, we are prosperous 
because of our work. The Serbians 
are concentrating all their energies on 
the army, on violence. We want de- 
mocracy, freedom, while they want a 
monarchy, oppression. We cannot 
and will not bear their burdens! 

“ We, the leaders, know that we 
have both the force and the ability to 
impose our will—the will of the peo- 
ple—on the government. But we have 
a higher sense of duty. We know 
where we would start, but we do not 
know where we would end. We can- 
not tell what temptations other gov- 
ernments may develop when they see 
civil war in our country. 


In Prison 
ae OLITICS, like business, must 


have a certain measure of ideal- 
ism—otherwise it cannot succeed. We 


must think not only of the present but 
also of the future. 


A business man who 
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thinks of the future must necessarily 
possess a certain degree of idealism, 
honesty and morality. These qualities 
are entirely lacking in the Yugo-Slay 
administration. 

“ I was kept 21 months in prison by 
the Serbian government. For eleven 
months not a soul was permitted to 
see me. My family was not sure that 
I was alive. I was imprisoned for a 
speech in which I said, ‘ Long live the 
King—in Serbia—not in Croatia, 
Our people want freedom—a repub- 
lic!” 


The Failure 


66 T the end of the 21 months, on 

election day, when it became 
apparent that I would get an enormous 
majority of the votes, I was pardoned 
by the King. I was asked whether 
there was anything I wanted. I said, 
‘I want nothing for myself. I am 
fifty years old now—TI need much less 
now than when I was twenty. I want 
nothing for myself. But I want free- 
dom for my people. If you want my 
views on this subject I shall gladly 
give them to you. You are spending 
millions on an army. You have a 
bigger army than Great Britain has. 
You have an army three times as large 
as that of the United States. You 
have more than three times as many 
gendarmes as the empire of Austro- 
Hungary had. You are spending the 
greater part of the budget to maintain 
an organization of force and violence, 
and there is hardly anything left for 
schools and other constructive meas- 
ures. This strength of yours is your 
greatest weakness. As for the King, I 
have nothing against him as a man, 
nor have I anything against him as 
a King, if the Serbians want him. But 
my people want a republic. We are 
willing to recognize and honor him in 
every way—we are even willing to be 
associated with the Serbian state,. but 
equally as a federated state. 
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“ The state as constituted in Yugo- 
Slavia today not only fails to solve 
the oriental problem, but it aggravates 
it, and there will be no real peace here 
yntil this situation is adjusted through 
the moral pressure of the Great Powers 
who desire peace in Europe.” 


Another Indictment 


HE vice-president of the Croatian 
Peasants’ Party said: 

“Serbia has an army of 200,000 
men. She has a huge number of gen- 
darmes, and then she has the Wrangel 
army of more than a hundred thou- 
sand reactionary Russians. The Serb- 
jan government has started out with 
a wrong formula—raw centralization 
by violence. They want to erect a 
great Serbian state by destroying the 
Croatian people—a historic, cultural 
and economic unit which had its own 
independent state thirteen centuries 
ago. Therefore, since the Serbians 
constitute only four millions of the 
population of Yugo-Slavia, and the 
other nations together constitute more 
than eight millions, the Serbians had 
to create a wild, military state. In 
Dalmatia and Bosnia the Wrangel gen- 
darmes are flogging the people and 
plundering them. Serbian troops are 
doing that, too. 

“ Besides, the government is or- 
ganizing patriotic bands, 
maintained on government funds, in- 
structed by Serbian officers. They are 
supplied with firearms, and are used 
for the purpose of intimidating the 
people by methods of terrorism. 
Serbian chauvinism is rabid now. Ex- 
perienced and capable Croatian officials 
are dismissed from government posts, 
and replaced by incompetent and dis- 
honest Serbs. The worst forms of 
corruption and graft are practiced 
openly. The security of the rights of 
person and property is destroyed by 
the militarist regime of Belgrade. 
Even religion is employed for political 
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purposes. Many Greek Catholics are 
forced to join the Greek Orthodox 
Church. They think they can build 
a greater Serbia in that way. 

** Corporal punishment has been in- 
troduced. Thousands of people have 
been beaten with sticks for no other 
reason that they said they were in fa- 
vor of a republic. Many villages have 
been destroyed and thousands of peo- 
ple killed in Bosnia and Sandjak, as 
so-called enemies of the State.” 

Professor Shurmin, editor of the 
Zagreb Obzor, for 16 years a repre- 
sentative of the Croatian people, and 
a former member of the Cabinet, 
said: 

“Croatia, as the most cultured of the 
nations in Yugo-Slavia, was always 
Western in culture and education. 
During the World War Croatia was 
heart and soul against Prussianism, 
because Prussianism always helped to 
oppress the Slavs. 

“We are not opposed to the Serbs. 
They have the same language we have, 
though not the same culture. But we 
are opposed to the government that 
resorts to violence to destroy us as a 
nation. We are in favor of finding a 
way for co-operation. We are willing 
to remain together with them, but as 
equals. Our people are republican in 
spirit. Let the people, through a 
plebiscite, decide the form of govern- 
ment and form of union to be estab- 
lished. Then peace will prevail in our 
country. We cannot submit to an 
oriental, Asiatic rule now. We al- 
ways gravitated to Western ideals, 
and we cannot start on the dangerous 
road of militarism now that we see so 
clearly what happened to the great 
military autocracies of Russia, Ger- 
many and Austro-Hungary.” 


A Peasant Statement 


HE opening paragraph of the 
Constitution of the Neutral Peas- 
ant Republic of Crotia, adopted in 
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March, 1921, reads in part as follows: 

“ We Croatians, as a nation of a 
very old peasant culture, have by the 
inevitable course of events of the 
World War been delivered from the 
oppressive aristocratic feudal Magyar 
centralism, and from the German mili- 
tarist sovereignty of the Hapsburg 
monarchy. 

“. . . Aware of all these factors 
in the emancipation of the country and 
in unison with the conservative West 
we are preserving the foundations of 
civilization and of the production of 
wealth, and with the revolutionary 
East, we are simultancously creating a 
State in which all cultural as well as 
wealth-producing elements, but par- 
ticularly the peasant and working 
classes, shall have their fullest share 
in all branches of government and ad- 
ministration. . 

As we traveled through the villages, 
I met many Croatians who had been in 
America and who returned to their na- 
tive land after the war. They had 
worked in American shops and fac- 
tories, and brought the spirit of Amer- 
ica to their native villages. Most of 
them were disillusioned. They had 
hurried back in the hope of finding 
liberty in their old home. I saw sev- 
eral homes decorated with American 


flags. 
After America 


NE of these peasants who had 
only recently returned from the 
United States said: 
“IT was in America about fifteen 
years. I have come back to my native 


country thinking that it was free now, 
I learned to work in America, and this 
makes me rich here. But we are not 
free, and that makes me unhappy. | 
can’t get used to this life.” 

A woman who came from America 
to her native village said: 

“TI love America because it is a re 
public. And I love a republic because 
I love my children. I don’t want to 
lose them in the next war, and I don’t 
think republics will have any more 
wars after this dreadful war we had.” 


A Peace-Loving Nation 


S we rode through the villages we 

saw the fertile soil of Croatia. 

We saw the peasants at work. We saw 

their hospitality. We heard their folk 

songs and watched the national dances 

of the girls and young men after the 
day’s work was done. 

Late in the evening, on the way back 
to Zagreb, our automobile broke down. 
We waited all night in the fields. It 
was cold and dark, and a distance from 
a village. 

The sun rose at about three o’clock. 
Shortly afterward we saw here and 
there young men and women coming 
out to the fields, beginning their new 
day’s work. At first they were silent, 
and then we heard them singing as 
they worked. 

At about five o’clock in the morning 
we found a pair of horses and a hay 
wagon and rode back to Zagreb, the 
capital of Croatia, fatigued but pro- 
foundly impressed with the industrious 
and picturesque little peasant nation 
that wants liberty and peace. 
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Fighters for Peace 


From Every Country Men Who Have Learned From Experience What 
War Actually Is Have Formed an Inter-Allied Veterans’ 
Association to Crusade Against Wars 


By James E. Darst 
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James E. Darst is himself a veteran. He served with a machine gun battalion in 


the 89th Division during the War and was wounded in action. For the last two and 


ican Legion. 


HERE will be a world peace con- 
ference in New Orleans, October 
nineteenth and twentieth, to 

enter whose councils no politician need 
apply. The United States, and seven 
of our late allies, Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Italy, Roumania, 
Serbia, and Czecho-Slovakia, will be 
represented: not the governments of 
these nations, bear in mind, but the 
men who did the fighting and the get- 
ting wounded. Therein it is unique. 

A certain slogan of 1917 ran: “This 
is a war to end all wars.” It was a 
notable rallying-cry for the interna- 
tional ward-heelers, but nothing more 
substantial. The soldier really thought 
it meant something, particularly the 
American soldier, who couldn’t find 
solace in being shot at, and sometimes 
hit, for the sake of Alsace-Lorraine or 
Italia Irredenta. 

The statesmen chucked that slogan 
overboard at Versailles and it went 
down like a window-weight. The sol- 
diers have been groping for it ever 
since. They have plumbed strange 
waters of national and international 
indifference. They found they had 
come back to a world of disillusion. 
The American encountered profiteer- 
ing and selfishness and a wild orgy of 
spending. The Briton hunted for a 
job, the Frenchman for a voice in na- 
tional affairs. Each soldier fumbled 


we 
one-half years he has been connected with the National Headquarters of the Amer- = 


with his own problem and set about or- 
ganizing himself and a hundred or a 
million fellows to save something from 
the moral wreckage. Thus grew up 
the American Legion and the British 
Legion and the Union Nationale des 
Combattants. 

Then they sent out feelers toward 
ach other, reaching hands across na- 
tional boundaries (often new national 
boundaries) and ignoring existing 
alignments of their politicians. From 
the American Legionnaire and _ the 
British veteran and the French ex- 
poilu came the Interallied Veterans’ 
Federation, something new in interna- 
tional relations but a thing as logical 
as geometry. 

The Federation has met twice in 
international convention and its Coun- 
cil has assembled on numerous other 
occasions to consider urgent problems. 
Its third convention will be held in 
New Orleans, just preceding the fourth 
national convention of the American 
veteran in his American Legion. The 
delegates all will be rank and file ser- 
vice men who must always think of war 
from their own experience and never 
as a move on an international checker- 
board of oil control or coal monopoly. 
They have taken seriously that talk 
about a war to end wars; there is no 
lurking smile when these men discuss 
international friendship. 
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| A WAR To END ALL WARS 























Of course no conference is complete, 
these days, without its “ agenda ” but 
the said agenda will be small at New 
Orleans. The disabled, first ; how best 
to care for them, as demonstrated by 
the experiences of all nations. Then, 
continued fraternity between former 
comrades at arms, with some sort of 
system of international credential card 
for the migratory or pioneering vet- 
eran. The immigration problem. 


Above all, international peace—how to 
get it, how to keep it, how to make any- 
thing else impossible. 

It may be interesting to know how 
these veterans, with their dozen dif- 
ferent languages and their very radical 
in national environment, 


differences 





The soldier naively thought that the slogan, 
“A war to end all wars,” really meant 
something 


managed to come together and stay 
together. 

Two figures stand out: F. W. Gal- 
braith, who was killed in an accident 
while he was national commander of 
the American Legion, and Charles 
Bertrand, member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies and secretary 
general of the Union Nationale des 
Combattants. Back of these two are 
ranks of other willing workers—de- 
voted and tireless workers. But Gal- 
braith and Bertrand were the person- 
alities of the movement; Galbraith 
forceful and relentless in purpose and 
Bertrand fiery and eloquent and inspir- 
ing. These two, both of them front- 
line soldiers, but both students of 
statecraft, translated a dream for in- 
ternational peace into the agency for 
its consummation. 

Bertrand is one of a group of 
French soldiers who has been savagely 
determined on organized justice for 
the heroic poilu. He is a politician 
and a splendid orator. He gained 
election to the Chamber of Deputies 
and fought there, with all his tremen- 
dous vigor, for special privileges for 
the disabled. As secretary of the lar- 
gest French veteran organization he 
gained prominence in veteran circles, 
internationally as well as nationally. 
He has kept in touch with American 
Legion leaders who were stationed in 








CHARLES BERTRAND 


The Secretary of the lar- 
gest veteran organization 
in France, has been one 
of the most active agents 
in forming the Interal- 
lied Veterans’ Associa- 
tion. As a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies 
he has a strategic position 














































































NATIONAL COM. 
MANDER  HANFORD 
MACNIDER 


Of the American Legion 
has been working hard 
to forward the organiza- 
tion of the Interallied 
Veterans’ Federation. He 
will open the convention 
in New Orleans on Octo- 
ber 19th and 20th, which 
the League is sponsoring 
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Continental Europe and through this 
valuable connection prospered the idea 
of a fraternity of all allied ex-service 
men. 


Bertrand made his bow to an Amer- 
ican audience at the third convention 
of the Legion in Kansas City, last No- 
vember. Convention Hall held 15,000 
delegates and visitors who had been 
drenched in waves of oratory. Ber- 
trand, bristling with vigor, spoke in 
French. His is a squat,.sturdy figure, 
suggestive of the alert bull-terrier. 
Probably not one man in a hundred of 
his auditors could keep pace with his 
Gallic bursts, but a thrill ran over the 
thousands as soon as he shouted his 
opening phrase and the ensuing hush 
of appreciation was positively tremen- 
dous. They rattled the roof with 
applause when he had finished. John 
G. Emery, then commander of the 
Legion, phrased it aptly when Ber- 
trand sat down: 

** We know now why the First Bat- 
tle of the Marne was won.” 

Galbraith wasn’t that sort of 
speaker, but a glance at his tousled 
gray head and the set of his jaw sug- 
gested how the Second Battle of the 
Marne was won. He had had a roman- 
tic career, shifting for himself at ten, 
sailing before the mast in his early 
teens, in business at twenty, a leader 
in his early manhood. He commanded 
an Ohio national guard regiment in 
the World War and was cited for con- 
spicuous gallantry in action. 

His capacity for work was pro- 
digious, his will unbeatable, and his 
vision far-reaching. He threw all his 
energies into the American Legion and 
as national commander led with sure 
pace. 

He was nothing of a politician but 
very close to the definition of a states- 
man. He had the buck private’s view 
of war. Millions of uniformed men 
from the Euphrates to Queenstown had 


mulled it over and decided that war 
was an antiquated way of settling na- 
tional quarrels, which, they learned, 
were not vastly different from neigh- 
borhood quarrels. This sentiment in- 
creased in direct ratio to the soldier’s 
proximity to the front. Hate thrived 
best, after all, on war profits; it 
starved on trench rations. These men 
learned that brother warriors from far- 
away climes were surprisingly human, 
once the crust of strange language and 
odd customs had been penctrated, 
They wanted peace and a peace that 
would stick. Galbraith thought just 
this way, too, and had the gift for 
transmuting thoughts into deeds. 

There had been frequent confer- 
ences between Legion men and Can- 
adians, and Frenchmen, and Italians 
and Englishmen, and the thing had 
shaken down to the formation of a 
tentative structure composed of repre- 
sentatives of the eight principal allied 
countries. The world-wide federation 
existed as early as December, 1920, 
but it needed something dramatic to 
focus attention on its possibilities ; and 
Galbraith, who was always dramatic, 
conceived a pilgrimage of Legion men 
to France. He worked out all the 
plans and then was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident in Indianapolis within 
a few weeks of the date of sailing of 
the American party. But his plans 
went through. 

The trippers were received enthu- 
siastically by the French and British. 
They revisited old scenes, not only of 
fighting but of comradeship, and the 
spark was rekindled of regard and es- 
teem for late allies that had perhaps 
burned too low. 

This tour helped to re-establish 
America in France and Belgium and 
England. Later, Europe was re- 
established in America at the Kansas 
City convention, when leading war- 
riors of the allied countries appeared 
at various ceremonies before some 
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125,000 visitors, and later met mil- 
hons of Americans in tours ‘throughout 
the country. Marshal Foch visited 
the principal cities in 86 states in a 
six weeks’ tour under Legion auspices. 
Admiral Beatty, who is a wonderful 
ambassador for England, greeted 
thousands of Americans, fighting men 
and civilians. General Diaz of Italy, 
toured the East and Middle West. 
Lieut. General Baron Jacques of Bel- 
gium, brought messages from the Bel- 
gian veterans and their King. 

It was interesting, too, that the 
Mexican government sent its justly 
famous national band to play 
for the Legionnaires. English, 
Canadian and French veteran 
societies were represented. Thus 
a tremendous impetus was given 
to the interallied veteran idea. 
Marshal Foch went back to 
France an_ enthusiastic 
American Legionnaire. 
The British followed 
American example and 
merged their half-dozen 
veteran bodies into the 
British Legion. The 
breath of life began to 
animate the in- 
ternational body. 

The interallied 
veterans have 
called themselves 
the Federation 
Interaliee des 
Anciens Combat- 
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There is no diplomat’s lurking smile when 
ex-soldiers discuss peace and world friendship. 
They mean it 
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tants, abbreviated into the F.I.D.A.C. 
Admissible are veterans in the World 
War from America, Belgium, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Greece, Japan, 
Poland, Roumania, Serbia and Czecho- 
Slovakia. Its stated aims are “to 




























strengthen more 

and more the en- 
tente cordiale between 
allied nations, and if 
necessary by concerted 
action to avoid or smooth 
the difficulties or misun- 
derstandings which might 
come up between the nations ; ” 
to put at the service of civiliza- 
tion the qualities the veterans 
gave proof of during the war; 
and to take up matters of co- 
operative interest. 

The following have joined: 
from America, the American Le- 
gion; from Belgium, the Feder- 
ation Nationale des Combat- 
tants; from France, five socie- 
ties: Union Nationale des Com- 
battants, Union Nationale des 
Mutiles et Reformes, Le Pion de 
France, Ligue des Chefs de Sec- 
tion and Camarades de Combat ; 
from Great Britain, the British Le- 
gion; from Italy, the Union Na- 
tionale des Combattants et Mutiles 
Italiens; Roumania, Unionea Na- 
tionala a Fostilor Luptatori; Serbia, 
Udrezenja Rezervnitch Oficira i 

















Obvennika; Czecho-Slovakia, Dru- 
zina,. 


M. Bertrand heads the F.I.D.A.C. 
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Working with this body and through 
the British Legion is the British Em- 
pire Service League, founded at a con- 
ference in Cape Town, South Africa, 


in February 1921. It comprises vet- 
eran bodies in Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and New Zealand and 
will soon embrace societies in South 
Africa, Rhodesia, India, Egypt, Brit- 
ish East Africa, the Malay States and 
Ceylon. This body is presided over by 
Earl Haig, who has announced he will 
give the rest of his life to the interests 
of the men who fought under his com- 
mand in the World War. 

Recently the British Legion held its 
convention and H. Nelson Jackson of 
Vermont, National Vice-Commander 
of the American Legion, brought 
cousinly greetings. 

The make-up of the constituent 
bodies of the F.I.D.A.C. is uniformly 
democratic. The American Legion 
ignores such things as previous mili- 
tary rank, politics, religion, occupa- 
tion. Its officers are elected by popu- 
lar vote. Its ruling body is its con- 
vention of delegates from all states. 
The British follow the American lead 
in organization rather closely, except 
that titles mean a little more to them. 
A brigadier is still a brigadier in Eng- 
lish veteran circles. The French ex- 
service man started out in a variety of 
directions. The politician rode pretty 
hard, at first ; but he is being unseated. 
The Italians are militant because they 
have had their hands full with the rad- 
icals. The Serbians are intensely na- 
tionalistic, bound up, that is, with their 
national government. But, all in all, 
the tendency in all these organizations, 
from Belgrade to Indianapolis, is to 
raise a roar of protest the instant any 
one tries to make political capital of 
the veteran, or steer him the way his 
“ ruling set ” wants him to go. There 
is no such steering. 

The result is almost paradoxical 





. . » Each veteran is still intensely 
patriotic, a nationalist through and 
through. But he is also an interna- 
tionalist for the good of all. It’s a 
thing the Socialist has vainly labored 
to attain, since Marx. The veteran 
will succeed, it seems, where the So- 
cialist has failed, perhaps because the 
veteran has proved his right to indulge 
in altruism. Even the London Morn- 
ing Post could hardly get purple in 
the face when the British fighting men 
recently cabled congratulations to 
President Harding for calling the dis- 
armament conference. 

It is still very much up to the Ameri- 
can Legion to make a go of this world- 
wide federation of veterans. The 
Legion is sponsoring the convention to 
be held in New Orleans and is working 
to make it a representative gathering, 
even guaranteeing $20,000 of the ex- 
penses of the delegates. National Com- 
mander Hanford MacNider of the 
American Legion, who has found time 
to do much toward promoting the 
affairs of the F.1.D.A.C., will open this 
convention. 

This would seem to demonstrate that 
the veteran is forward-looking and not 
merely interested in his past glories. 
The plan, as roughly drawn at the 
present, is to have all the veteran bodies 
work for an educative propaganda 
that will throw a true spotlight on war, 
robbing it of its romantic glamor in 
youthful eyes and revealing its cruelty 
and waste ; to bring peace to the world 
through the coming generations. 
Surely the task is herculean. Forty 
centuries have elaborated the saga of 
warriors and valiant deeds and the 
glory of arms. It is a vast heritage of 
belligerence. However, never before 
have the men who fought encircled 
the globe with a determined organiza- 
tion for peace. It may be possible 
after all that fifteen million men died 
not in vain. 
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to Literally, “the hole.” In a 
1g more picturesque phrasing, “ the 
8) crucible.” An odd knack these French 
- have in the literal naming of their 
- towns. 

he This Le Creusot is indeed the cruci- 
ad ble. It is a deep bowl, set into the 


“1 hills of the Department of the Saone- 


” et-Loire. To be more readily under- 
stood perhaps, this crucible of cruci- 
it bles is situated in old Burgundy, some 
rt two hundred and fifty miles from Paris 
™ but less than eighty northwest from 
a the city of Lyons. 
” For more than four centuries it has 
° been a crucible. Under the highest of 
U its guardian hills;—Montchanin-les- 
: Mines—anciently called Montcenis— 
lie vast deposits of iron; coal is not far 
| distant. So it is no wonder that four 
hundred years ago the peasants of the 
f neighborhood began crude workings 
' for the valuable fuel; and that event- 
ually the state, itself, made small 
; appropriations for developing these 
mines. Le Creusot was born. The 
iron deposits were unearthed. A 
. foundry was set up. Then a glass- 
! works. The foundations of what has 


come to be one of the great industries 
of the earth were firmly laid. 
By the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury Le Creusot had attained an aris- 
tocratic distinction. Its chief insti- 
tution was now known as the Royal 
Foundry. Rebuilded in 1782 into the 
form of a hollow square it came under 
the direct patronage of Louis XVI. It 
became one of the favorite playthings 
of Marie Antoinette. For her it fab- 
ricated not only the exquisite glass- 
ware, but many of the lovely iron grills 
for Versailles, Fontainbleau and their 
appendages. Throughout the day and 
far into the night its flares lighted up 
the little village around about it... 

During the Napoleonic wars the 
foundry acquired an added prestige. 
No longer came such fripperies as iron 
grills or lamp-standards from its fur- 
naces. Le Creusot was manufacturing 
guns. It was laying the foundations 
for its work in the World War a cen- 
tury later. Then it was to be known 
as the center of a private industry 
which would construct more than 
seventy-five per cent of the most fam- 
ous of field guns that inventive science 
has created—the French “ seventy- 
RWG. d-6 4 

After the fall of the Empire, sleepy 
days in which stricken and disillusioned 
France sought to recover from her 
many wounds and in which there was 
little for Le Creusot to accomplish, 
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the glassworks faded away—forever. 
Baccarat became the center of that 
industry in France. To Le Creusot 
was left the ironworks. And even that 
faded to next to nothing. Rust and 
mold crept in upon the great furnaces, 

In the ancient province of Lorraine 
there lived a century ago two brothers 
who had acquired a local distinction 
because of their skill in iron-monger- 
ing. Their names were Schneider— 
Joseph Eugene and Adolphe—and 
they were of a family much respected 
in the little town of Bazeilles, from 
which they came. The metallurgical 
resources of their native community 
were limited; the men themselves had 
almost limitless ambition. With keen 
vision they foresaw the coming of the 
iron age, of the domination of the 
steam-engine and of the industrial 
revolution which was to follow in its 
train. 

Joseph Eugene Schneider heard of 
the all but abandoned Royal Foundry 
under the shadows of Mont Cenis, 
visited it and in 1832 purchased the 
property and moved his family to it. 
Thereafter Schneider became Le Creu- 


sot. And Le Creusot Schneider. The 
most far-reaching and perhaps the 
most successful paternalism ever 
evolved. 


The other day when I visited Le 
Creusot even the boys and girls in the 
streets were wearing upon their belts 
the ancient emblem of the house of 
Schneider—two crossed cannon, with 
a capital “S” superimposed upon 
them. Schneider dominated a city of 
more than forty thousand people. The 
smoke-stacks of its enterprise rose like 
a miniature forest in the crescent- 
shaped valley that swings around the 
great house of the proprietor, situated 
upon a slight eminence in the very cen- 
ter of the deep bowl. 

That great house of Eugene Schnei- 
der, son of Henri, who was the son of 
Joseph Eugene, the founder, has a 





peculiar significance. It is none other 
than the four-sided Royal Foundry of 
the days of Marie Antoinette. It has, 
of course, been completely  trans- 
formed, Great rugs and lovely fur- 
nishings now cover the places where the 
early forges stood. In its courtyard 
still stand, however, the two conical 
brick furnaces of the early days; the 
one is now a private chapel for the 
Schneider family, the other a very 
small theater. . . . A great park sur- 
rounds the house. And around the 
chateau and the park are the works 
and the town, the neat, modern homes 
of the twenty-two thousand employes 
stretching here and there and every- 
where up to and over the encircling 
hills, According to ancient European 
tradition the iron-master lives amidst 
his people and their daily toil... . 
This is Le Creusot, 1922, the heart 
and center of one of the greatest in- 
dustrial enterprises in all the world. 
Le Creusot, 1832, was an _ infi- 
nitely simpler affair. Joseph Eu- 
gene Schneider was struggling with 
the beginnings of his business. His 
opportunity was vast. Always his 
was the dream of the coming of the 
steam engine. Great Britain already 
was in her industrial transformation 
because of this invention, France 
rapidly was following suit. The 
steam-engine driving a ship was a com- 
mercial success. The steam-engine 
pulling cars upon a track, of wood or 
stone—or far better still, of iron—was 
already an accepted institution in 
England. Again conservative France 
was following the lead of her neighbor 
across the channel. The Paris-Or- 
leans Railway had come into existence. 
A dozen others were being planned; 
carefully, with the strategic military 
needs of the nation always first in 
mind. It irked France to have to buy 
her earliest locomotives of England. 
Schneider saw that particular oppor- 
tunity. In 1838 at Le Creusot he 
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EUGENE SCHNEIDER 
Head of the House of Schneider 


The present iron-master of France. 


built the first all-French locomotive. 
Others followed. In a few months they 
were following upon rails laid out of 
“the crucible.” The fact that for 
more than sixty years the town had 
stood at the top level of the historic 
Central Canal, connecting the basins 
of the Loire and the Rhone, was little 
to it once the railroad had come. No 
longer would the plant be dependent 
upon water transport alone for its 
coal—the modest fuel resources of the 
immediate neighborhood could not 
stand continued large demands without 
complete exhaustion—but the railroad 
would bring it within easy touch of 
the great mines of the Lens area, with 
those of the Saar, of the Ruhr—every- 
where else within Continental Europe. 

They have been building locomotives 
for the past 
three years at the swift rate of a new 
locomotive each working day. This 
would not be a bad performance for 
one of our large American plants— 
particularly when one comes to realize 





at Le Creusot ever since 





the high intensive perfection of the 
French locomotive, with its copper- 
lined firebox and the infinitude of 
mechanical refinements that it bears. 
But our locomotive builders in the 
United States are locomotive builders, 
and nothing else. At Le Creusot, as 
we shall see presently, a huge railway 
locomotive is but a single one of a 
large variety of products fabricated 
from iron. It is but a single link in a 
long chain of diversified production. 
Yet the chief output of Le Creusot 
—the one upon which it has won its 
greatest fame—has been cannon. Its 
traditions of the Napoleonic wars were 
quickly revived by the first generation 
of Schneider. The manufacturing of 
guns was resumed ; but not without the 
bitterest opposition on the part of the 
French government. The former 
Royal Foundry no longer was a na- 
tional institution. The government 
had its own factories for the output 
of both rifles and cannon—outside of 
Le Creusot. ‘These arsenals were the 
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strongholds of a considerable and a 
very powerful bureaucracy. It was to 
the interest of this bureaucracy that 
private gun-making in France, if it was 
not to be extinguished completely, 
should be held down to nearly nothing. 
So for years the gun trade of the house 
of Schneider all but starved to death. 
A few petty wars in the East, bringing 
insignificant orders from nations too 
small to maintain manufacturing ar- 
senals of their own, were all that kept 
it alive. 

If it had not been kept alive, it is 
entirely possible that the Allies might 
have lost the World War. For in the 
draughting-rooms of Le Creusot was 
worked out in the early months of the 
conflict, in co-operation with the keen- 
est technical minds of the French army, 
the famous “ seventy-five.” 

It is quite possible that the French 
government will never divulge the num- 
ber of cannon or of shells that it or- 
dered for the World War. That would 
be against all of its traditional secret 
policy. But it is known that at the 
height of the conflict the various plants 
of Schneider & Company and the con- 
cerns immediately affiliated with it, em- 
ployed considerably more than a quar- 
ter of a million men and women in the 
fabrication of shells and of guns—not 
alone the “ seventy-five,” but the 
“105,” the “155,” the “280” (a 
mortar type) and the huge “ 305 ”— 
this last so heavy that it needs must 
be mounted upon a steel railroad car 
of enormous weight. Beyond these 
guns, the “320,” the “340,” and 
the “ 370,”—their bores ranging from 
twelve and one-half inches to fourteen 
and one-half inches in diameter—simi- 
larly mounted. And beyond guns and 
shells the other appurtenances of a 
modern warfare in which steel plays 
so large a part—tractors and locomo- 
tives and rails and tanks and motor- 
trucks and—well, only a War Office 
may ever know the full list. 
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Beyond all these products of steel, 
Schneider & Company extended the 
comparatively modest recovery of 
by-product tar and ammonia at Le 
Creusot into huge plants, both there 
and at Caen, up in Normandy, for fur- 
nishing to the French War Depart- 
ment important quantities of pure 
benzene and for the fabrication of syn- 
thetic phenol, pure trinitrotoluene 
(for T. N. T.), napthalene and phenol. 

In the consideration of the house of 
Schneider as a swiftly developing fac- 
tor in the creation of land vehicles— 
the locomotive, the railway car, the 
motor-truck, the tractor, the tank,— 
I have ignored it completely as a pro- 
ducer of ships. There sails upon the 
seven seas today the lovely France, 
which is a complete product of Schnei- 
der and of the Bordeaux works, that 
is part and parcel of it. Not the swift 
transatlantic liner which crosses and 
recrosses between New York and Le 
Havre. This France is an even love- 
lier five-masted steel bark of 10,800 
tons, which sails before the wind, when 
there is a sailing breeze, and when there 
is none keeps her pace with two huge 
Diesel motors of 900 horse-power each 
turning at 230 revolutions per minute. 
Diesel is a specialty of Schneider. It 
built for the French government both 
before and through the days of the 
war a great fleet of submarines and 
even larger craft, and for these it fur- 
nished the entire equipment; engines, 
guns, refrigerating plants, the delicate 
scientific instruments of surface and 
sub-surface navigation—all bearing 
the sign of the crossed cannons and the 
capital “S,” the sign of the house of 
Schneider. 

What manner of industry is this 
colossus? 

Sometimes in the days that followed 
the World War, as I rode across 
France, I would hear my fellow Ameri- 
cans discussing French characteristics. 

“A very thorough people,” was the 
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consensus of their opinion. “ Very 
exact and very precise, but entirely in- 
dividual. The trouble with the French 
is that they have no real sense of or- 
ganization.” 

Never was more cruel slander ut- 
tered. I have not gone, myself, very 
far into French industry—an exam- 
ination of a manufacturing industry 
and two or three great railroad sys- 
tems over there is all—but I have gone 
far enough to realize that if there is 
anything that the Frenchman does 
possess it is a positive genius for or- 
ganization. His politics are subtle. 
His great organisms of business, finesse 
itself. They are the acme of thorough- 
ness) And almost invariably they 
function: with a remarkable precision. 

Take for instance this house of 
Schneider, not alone turning out al- 
most every conceivable product of 
steel and iron, from taxicabs to battle- 
ships and from steel nails and scien- 
tific instruments of great precision to 
hundred-ton cranes, but owning its 
own coal mines and its own mines of 
iron—a control almost inconceivable 
here in the United States where we 
sometimes boast of a little ability in 
organization,—how can it function in 
all these many ways; and almost al- 
ways function efficiently? 

The answer is simple: Men. 

The Schneiders have proven them- 
selves real men. 

The man who today is the head and 
front of the great correlated enterprise 
—Eugene Schneider—is a real man. 
You may call him, if you will, the 
Hugo Stinnes of France, but that 
would hardly be fair. Stinnes is 
physically big, black of hair and of 
beard and of eye; in his personality 
dominating, arrogant, possessed of in- 
satiate ambition. 

Eugene Schneider, grandson of the 
founder of the house of Le Creusot, is 
rather small of stature, blue of eye, 
sandy of hair. He is never arrogant. 








He is at all times a gentleman. And 
I think that I may safely say that his 
ambitions, big as they may be, are 
devoted to the continued success and 
upgrowth of the business which he 
inherited and which in course of time 
will go, after the almost invariable 
fashion, to his sons and to his sons’ 


sons. 


The first time that I met Monsieur 
Schneider was in an upper parlor of 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. 
He was surrounded by a group of in- 
quisitive reporters who were seeking 
news of the financial and industrial 
condition of France at that particular 
moment. He answered their questions 
fully, yet such is the innate modesty 
of the man that he said nothing what- 
soever of his own great enterprise. 
And the reporters who grouped them- 
selves around him were not sufficiently 
acquainted with France to realize the 
importance of the industrial story that 
they were missing. . . . 

So I went to “the crucible.” A 
rather dreary trip; down by way of a 
fast express to Nevers and then an un- 
speakably slow “ omnibus ” train over 
the P. L. M. to the iron-making town 
in the hills of the Bourgogne. Night 
—dark night—when I first arrived— 
yet all made silvery blue by the light 
of the springtime moon. Blue moon- 
light and the flickering white spottings 
of the arc lamps of an industry that 
never sleeps. The red and _ yellow 
flares of the furnaces. . . . A mo- 
tor-car at the station to carry me up 
to the wing of the chateau where vis- 
itors to the plant are always enter- 
tained. . . . We rolled rapidly 
through the all-but-deserted streets. 
. . . The chateau, remember, stands 
upon a slight eminence. As we swung 
about to enter one of its half-opened 
gates, the older part of the plant lay 
at my feet. It was alight, alive, 
mam « « % 
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* Altoona,” said I to myself. 

The resemblance to the great shop- 
center of the Pennsylvania was most 
astonishing. The encircling hills, the 
air of great energy, the one-industry 
town in which I was to spend the night 
were intimate reminders of similar 
hasty visits to the railroad center of 
the northern Alleghenies. 


On the morrow I was ready to go 
through the plant. They had pre- 
pared a neat little typewritten sched- 
ule for the visit of inspection. It be- 
gan at 7.45 a. m. and went in half- 
hour intervals for each of the depart- 
ments, up to the early evening. . . . 
I tore the schedule up. 

* Show me a single shop—or two or 
three,” I asked, “and then let me 
catch the panorama of all of this. I 
am not a technical expert. The inti- 
mate processes of manufacture mean 
nothing to me. I should like to see 
Le Creusot in terms of men.” 

And so I saw that industrial center 
of the new France—in terms of men. 
A motor-car carried us from one 
department to another—in them we 
walked more miles than would carry a 
man through a thirty-six hole game 
of golf. We saw the iron ore come 
virgin from the earth and go into 
“pig.” Pig-iron became ingot steel. 
And ingot steel became locomotives 
and motor-trucks and steel railway- 
cars and taxi-cabs and sugar-mill ma- 
chinery and tractors—all at Le Creu- 
sot. This was not merely Altoona now 
—turning out railroad cars and en- 
gines solely — it was Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, Cleveland — diversified 
industry, if you please. The 
chief engineer of the great plant was 
at my elbow. He was trying to ex- 
plain to me the fine technical details 
of steel-making. But the 
mere processes of manufacture again 
left me cold. I only saw French- 
the same hard-muscled little 


men, 
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men that four years ago I had seen 
in the faded blue uniforms of the 
poilu, naked to the waist, struggling 
at furnace doors, which opened to 
show the glares of the hell-holes that 
they encased; Frenchmen rolling out 
twenty-ton ingots, almost as mobile 
and as yellow as molasses candy, 
Frenchmen turning hose-water on 
steaming slag and sending white clouds 
up into the blue skies. 

Once they opened a tiny window, 
hardly larger than a_ spectacle-lens 
and I looked two hundred feet through 
a miniature Alhambra—room after 
room brilliantly illuminated in_ the 
glow of a great heat that defies an or- 
dinary thermometer to register. They 
murmured something about “ coke 
ovens ” and “ by-products,” but all 
that I can now remember is the mini- 
ature Alhambra. . . . 

Suddenly I turned upon one of my 
little party of guides. 

“ What are these men paid for all 
of this? ” I asked. 

“ From three hundred to four hun- 
dred per cent more than before the 
days of the coming of the war.” 

“In francs?” I persisted. . . 

The minimum wage at Le Creusot is 
twenty-five francs a day. A good 
workman ought to earn thirty-five 
francs; he never earns there more than 
forty-five. In American money this 
means at the present rates of exchange, 
a daily wage of from a little less than 
two dollars and a-half a day up toa 
little less than four and a-half. In 
addition to this there are various bo- 
nuses—none of them particularly large 
—for good performance, overtime and 
the like. The standard working day, 
as fixed universally by the French 
statutes, is eight hours. 

Remember that Le Creusot is the 
very essence of paternalism. The 
American workman, unionized or non- 
unionized, would not fall into the 
method of living such as is laid down 
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by the Schneiders in their principal 
town. Such a plan can only come ina 
land whose every tradition is that of 
caste. France may emblazon “ Lib- 
erty-Equality-Fraternity ” upon each 
of her public buildings, all the way 
from the English Channel to the Med- 
iterrancan, but that is no sign that she 
means it. She may guarantee liberty, 
but equality and fraternity are quite 
different in her present modes of life. 
She is, and always will be, fundament- 
ally aristocratic. 


Yet, remember again, that the 
Schneiders have their chief residence in 
the very middle of their Le Creusot 
works. This is good. It is tremen- 
dously good. It is a pity that we can- 
not follow this example more often in 
the United States. It is occasionally 
done; but rarely. Each time I ride 
through Gary, I wonder what trans- 
formation might be effected in that 
rather cheerless steel-making town if 
the high heads of the industry that it 
houses, actually dwelt within its boun- 
daries. The American workman may 
be opposed to paternalism—there is a 
patronizing sound about the very word 
that to him is revolting—but he is 
tremendously susceptible to the human 
touch. To contacts. To interest. To 
appreciation. These in the fullest de- 
gree can only come when his employer 
is also regarded as a neighbor; an ac- 
tual neighbor, if you will. 

The paternalism of Le Creusot 
reaches its highest levels in the coal 
that is given to the workers free of 
charge each year in order that their 
homes may be kept warm against the 
hard mountain winters. It does not 
provide, however, a free haul for that 
coal. This the workman himself meets. 
It gives no free rent. It does provide 
a neat house upon a neat street and 
with a neat little garden, with flowers 
and vegetables in front of it and also 
in the back. There are electric lights 
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and there is running water—occasion- 
ally a bath. The effect, looking up 
one street and down another of the 
residence suburbs of Le Creusot, is of 
one of those modern “ garden cities ” 
of industrial England which are at last 
being imitated here in the United 
States. The French steel-making city 
is several paces ahead of us in this 
regard. 

In such matters it always has been 
well ahead. Its pension system dates 
back to 1872. The fine hospital of the 
works and of the town—they are one 
and interchangeable—with nearly 300 
beds; and private rooms, which with 
food are rented to the Schneider work~ 
ers at seventeen francs a day, is the 
successor to a_ similar institution 
which was started as far back as 1863. 
It has always stood upon its own feet. 
The house of Schneider has never per- 
mitted paternalism to sweep it off its 
mental base. With a typical French 
thrift the convalescents in the Hotel 
Dieu work the extensive gardens which 
supply it with a goodly part of its 
food-stuffs. 

Finally education at Le Creusot is 
one of the great foundations of the in- 
stitution. From the very beginnings 
of the house of Schneider a goodly 
proportion of its earnings have been 
diverted into the buildings and the 
maintenance of the schools of the town. 
From these in turn have come the 
right-hands, and all of the minor ex- 
ecutives at least, of the steadily grow- 
ing industrial giant. Into them go all 
the boys—and all the girls—of the 
town. The boys of the household of 
Schneider itself are not exempted from 
this rule. No matter how far their 





finishing education may carry them, 
they begin at the beginning as school 
comrades of the humblest sons of the 
humblest families in the community. 
Eugene Schneider walking through 
any of the departments of his great 
22,000-man-power industry can—and 
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constantly does—stop here and there 
for a moment’s chat with some worker 
who sat beside him in the school-room 
forms of Le Creusot. 

It is not enough that the employer 
should merely live with his people; it 
is even more essential that he should 
be educated with them. Such is the 
firm doctrine of Schneider. That it 
is good doctrine is evidenced by the 
fact that in the history of the works 
at Le Creusot labor disturbances have 
been practically unknown. When 
trouble has arisen it has been quickly 
squelched; usually by the adroit di- 
plomacy in which the Latin always 
excels, 

The story came to me of the father 
of the present iron-master, Henri 
Schneider—the second of the four gen- 
erations identified with the works. 
Trouble had been brewing in the mills. 
The men were in an ugly mood. 

The iron-master called his little eight 
year-old daughter to him, spoke to her 
by name: 

“JT am going to ask you to drive 
down through the works with me to- 
day,” he said, “ and then I am going 
to ask you to be very brave. The 
men are ugly. They may at- 
tempt to scare you. But you must not 
be scared. You must keep a stiff upper 
lip, better still, keep a smile upon it. 
I shall be with you. You will not be 
harmed.” 

In an open fiacre the iron-master 
and his little daughter drove down the 
hill and into the works. The men 
were gathered about the gates. They 
were indeed ugly. Threats filled the 
air. There were hisses. Some one 
jeered. A brick came through the air. 
— The little girl kept her stiff 
lip. She smiled. The carriage went 
forward. 

Then the very atmosphere changed. 
A man sprang up out of the crowd, 
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commanded its attention, spoke to it: 

“Our master has shown his great 
confidence in us, by bringing his little 
daughter to the works. We shall show 
an equal confidence in him. . . .” 

The disturbance faded into the thin 
air. 

That was in France, hardly more 
than twenty-five years ago. That was 
French tact and adroit French diplo- 
macy. 

In the day ‘S ‘of the World War grave 
industrial disturbances arose, across 
France. It looked as if the great 
Schneider plants would not be exempt 
from far-reaching strikes. But they 
were exempted. Swiftly, _ silently, 
surely went the whispered word from 
department to department and then 
from plant to plant. 

“Our chief has made the supreme 
sacrifice for France. He has given his 
first-born to her. We must not desert 
him in this crisis.” 

They remembered. The eldest son 
of Eugene Schneider had been shot 
down and killed in his aeroplane. It 
was a bitter blow indeed to the iron- 
master. His workmen understood. 
And understanding, they did not desert 
their chief. The works of Schneider 
kept steadily to their great task of 
turning out guns and munitions for the 
saving of the land that in years before 
had done its best to throttle it. The 
once hated industry of France became 
almost literally its salvation. . Its 
wheels kept going. It did not falter 
in its endeavors. 


Le Creusot. The hole. The cru- 
cible. Black crater of earth. Hope- 
less—and hopeful. From earth’s black 
craters come much of its greatest 
treasure. From Le Creusot may come 
some of the understanding which is to 
go in making future industrial good- 
will here in the United States. 
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Germany’s Peace Failure 


4 


4 Deliberate Policy of Depreciating the Currency and Booming Foreign 
Trade, Theoretically Sound, Fails Because Moral 


Considerations Were Ignored 


By ALLEN WALKER 


E were having coffee in the 

Palm Room on the Olympic, 

preparatory to engaging in a 
rubber of bridge. A prominent Amer- 
ican banker, engaged during the past 
four years as an authoritative nego- 
tiator in international finance, an 
equally prominent New York indus- 
trialist, with wide experience in the 
biggest of world trade and with im- 
portant international contracts, and 
ene of the Governors of the Bank of 
England were in the party. I was 
returning from a few months’ study of 
conditions in Europe. 

Some of us had been in Milan when 
the Russian delegates to the Genoa 
conference arrived at the Hotel de la 
Ville, and we were exchanging impres- 
sions concerning the merits of the 
Russo-German agreement. 

Said one of the bankers: 

“Does anyone understand why all 
the political fuss over the supposed 
terms of that agreement? Was any- 
one really surprised that some such 
agreement had been developed by the 
political operations of these two coun- 
tries? ” 

“ No,” said the manufacturer, “ and, 
anyway, who cares who is the first to 
help Russia reorganize herself indus- 
trially? ” 

“That’s just it,” said the same 
banker. “ We have been going through 
one or two popular illusions since the 
war, and we ought now to be getting 
down to facts. During the pro-armi- 
stice period we witnessed a nation-wide, 
organized effort to induce all citizens 
to pledge themselves that not so long 
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as they might live would they ever 
again purchase a product manufac- 
tured in Germany. After a few hun- 
dred thousand of such pledge-cards 
had been circulated, we all began to see 
the folly of it. It was like saying to a 
man who owed you $100, ‘ Now, I'll try 
and see that you never get a job!” 
The next thing we witnessed was the 
announcement by Allied statesmen all 
over the world that one thing above all 
cthers that must not be permitted was 
the economic rehabilitation of Russia 
by Germany. Well, I think we have 
about got through that particular 
illusion. I have talked with business 
men all over the United States and in 
Europe. I have not found anyone who 
cares just who starts Russia on her 
way back to economic sanity and in- 
dustrial and financial organization, so 
long as it is done effectively and rea- 
sonably soon.” 

* When we saw Chicherin in Milan, 
he seemed to think a lot of people at 
Genoa were very much concerned as to 
who took the leading part! ” remarked 
one of the foursome. 

“ Politically, yes, but we all know 
that that is part of the chess game 
that was being played at Genoa, and 
which is to be continued at The Hague. 
It has been part of my job, while in 
Europe for the past two months, to 
confer with members of the Cabinets 
of England, France, Italy, and Bel- 
gium, besides several of the well-known 
bankers of each of those countries, and 
I have yet to find any real disagree- 
ment with the conclusion that the 
financial and industrial rehabilitation 











of Russia can logically be anybody’s 
job but Germany’s. When all is said 
and done, contiguity is the predomi- 
nant factor in international trade. 
Germany not only possesses the neces- 
sary industrial genius, but outside of 
Great Britain 
and the United 
States, she is the 
one other nation 
in the world pos- 
sessing a real 
sense of organi- 
zation, Germany 
satisfied the 
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point. He said: 








BARRIERS AND DEBTS 


Mr. Walker, discussing the inter- = 
national outlook of today, made what 
seemed to us another very important 


“Of course, the average business 
man in Europe today—the man in the 
street— is not discussing high finance 
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remembering that the banker was un- 
usually well-informed and an accepted 
authority on international affairs, 
* Have you taken into account the 
possible financial and industrial col- 
lapse in Germany? ” 

We all leaned 
forward. 

* Shoot,” said 
= the banker, in 
Palm Garden ver- 
nacular. 

* We accept in 
principle the 
statement that 
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- = and economic theories. He is pri- i i 
world long ago 2 marily interested in manufacturing = Germany _ failed 
that she knew = a“ oe _ sae in ae -” = in the war. To 

= a 1s depreciated buying power. In the : ae 
Russia and the = light of what has been happening in what extent P do 
Russians _ better = Washington during the past few weeks, you all believe 
than any other = he ridicules en = of America’s she has failed in 
ae = ‘prospective participation or even in- net 
people. Her ad- = terest in European affairs. He argues the peace! 


vantage in that 
respect today is 
greater than ever 
it was. You can- 
not stop the 
logical course of 
events there. For 
some other coun- 
try to beat Ger- 
many to a real 
grip on Russian 
trade of the fu- 
ture would be as 
difficult as it 
would be for some European country 
to compete with the United States for 
the trade of Canada. We are next 
door to Canada. The Canadians know 
us and trust us, and we know them. 
It is the same with the Germans and 
the Russians, and, agreement or no 
agreement, Germany will lead us all in 
trading with Russia ten and twenty 
years hence, and we may as well take 
it for granted. You can’t get away 
from it.” 

* Wait a minute,” said the indus- 
trialist, who had been a most interested 
listener to the banker’s comments— 
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answer is.” 





that the practical solution of world 
problems today lies in the greatest 
freedom of trade, which means the 
maximum exchange of goods between 
He knows we know that 
he can not help pay his country’s debts 
He has no gold. He must 
And while he sees us 
nod our heads in acceptance of this 
fact, at the same time he sees our 
continuing to build 
highest tariff barrier ever known in 
He is like a good 
many thoughtful American producers 
today who are wondering what the 


American history. 


My 


“Has she 
failed? ” quizzed 
the banker. 

* TI think so,” 
said the manufac- 
turer. “In the 
middle of 1920 I 
met at Basle a 
German _ states- 
man who, as well 
as being one of 
the leading polit- 
ical figures in 
Germany, was 
also the head of one of her biggest 
industries. He outlined to me at that 
time, in cold blood, so to speak, exactly 
what Germany intended to do. He 
laid down the program deliberately 
determined upon. He told me of the 
plan to debase the national currency, 
increase the working hours, and restore 
Germany’s economic status by flooding 
the world with German-made exports 
at prices with which no other country 
could compete. That was tried as 
deliberately and effectively as it was 
planned. Ha: she succeeded? ” 

“ Shoot on,” we chorused. 
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Wanted: A Traffic Cop 


“She has not succeeded. She has 
failed for exactly the same reason for 
which, mainly, she lost the war, when 
she had every advantage of first blood, 
long preparation, trained armies, and 
up-to-date equipment. She failed to 
take the moral hazard into sufficient 
account. 


No Confidence in Germany 


ne ERMANY has taken orders 
from all over the world for 
manufactured and semi-finished prod- 
ucts for the past two years. Her fac- 
tories have been working over-time— 
so much so that every American re- 
turning from Europe for some time 
past has exclaimed upon reaching 
home that the people of all Europe 
who were really busy were the Ger- 
mans. But today Germany cannot 
procure a long-time contract from any 
Government or from any important 
industrial organization anywhere. The 
reason is, she has lost the confidence 
of the big buyers of the world. This 
does not imply a charge of deliberate 
dishonesty on the part of the German 
manufacturers generally; it does im- 
ply a charge of bad, ill-conceived com- 
mercial policy, which has failed.” 
“Very important statements — if 


your analysis is unassailable as to 
fact,” said the banker. 

“TI believe you will agree, I am in a 
position to know what the leading in- 
dustrial erganizations of Europe are 
doing,” said the manufacturer. “ Not 
only have we a number of European 
plants now operating, but our position 
as buyer and seller and our affiliations 
are such that we are compelled to be 
in touch with important contractual 
activities in the industrial world.” 

* Just what have the German mannu- 
facturers been doing to forfeit confi- 
dence so completely in their ability to 
deliver? ” 

“It is not only what they have been 
doing, but what has been happening to 
them. It was provided under the Ver- 
sailles treaty that when any of the 
Allied governments placed orders in 
Germany for manufactured goods, they 
could, instead of paying cash, arrange 
with the German Government to deduct 
the cost of equipment supplied from 
the Reparations account. 


Disappointed on Orders 


$6 HE State Railways Adminis- 

trations of certain of the Al- 
lied countries in Europe, for example, 
placed orders for railroad equipment 





in Germany instead of purchasing in 
the United States, believing that by 
taking advantage of the treaty pro- 
vision they could buy very much 
cheaper. Germany accepted these or- 
ders, but when she came to deliver, she 
demanded the gold mark value of the 
goods, plus export duty, instead of 
delivering on an exchange basis. When 
the Allied buyers came to figure things 
cut, they found the goods on this basis 
very expensive—more expensive, in- 
deed, than if they had been purchased 
in the Unitd States. They refused to 
take delivery, so while Germany has in 
many instances completed such orders, 
she is unable to make delivery on her 
terms and she has not received pay- 
ment for them. By reason of the non- 
€ interchangeability of 
the type of product 
manufactured, she _ is, 
for the most part, un- 
able to sell the equip- 

anywhere _ else. 


j , ment 
Further, her manufac- 
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has been inferior, so that finished mer- 
chandise has not been up to sample, 
No responsible firms want to sign any 
more contracts after one or two exper- 
iences of that kind, since with people 
who do large volume business such ex- 
periences are apt to be costly.” 

But would you say - 

* Just a moment. There are one or 
two other important factors I have not 
yet mentioned. In quite a number of 
instances, Allied industrial organiza- 
tions, willing to take advantage of low 
German prices, have had doubts right 
along as to Germany’s ability to de- 
liver volume-merchandise on time, so 
vast was her order-taking over the last 
of 1920 and through 1921. So the 
big customers whose business Germany 
was anxious to win insisted upon a cash 
bond, to guarantee time-delivery, being 
put up in the local bank of the Allied 
buyer. The bond was put up against 
a guarantee of three or four months 
delivery, but with the German mark 
depreciating at such a rapid rate week 
by week, the cash bond, at the end of a 
few months, represented a four-fold 
or even ten-fold obligation. German 
labor troubles and inability to procure 
raw materials easily made it impossi- 
ble to deliver in accordance with con- 
tract, and when the 
bond was forfeited it 
meant a much _ bigger 
loss than when the obli- 
gation was originally 
signed. The mark had 
depreciated so fast in 
the meantime.” 

“The same thing in 
regard to replacement 
of raw materials, I 
suppose,” interrupted 
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a listening member of the party. 

“There you have it,” was the 
reply.“ Replacement is the German 
problem of today, and it is the 
key to her whole financial and in- 
dustrial situation. The depreciation 
of the mark, continuous: and rapid, 
while affording the German exporters 
an apparent price advantage in com- 
peting with the rest of the world, has 
brought an abundance of troubles 
along with it. Germany has had to 
purchase a number of raw materials 
without which her industrial plants are 
helpless. She always will need such 
materials, for she can never be self- 
sufficient in regard to many important 
commodities. She has had to place or- 
ders for these raw materials in other 
countries and pay gold for them. By 
the time the foreign supply-house deliv- 
ered the raw products the cash obliga- 
tion of the German buyer multiplied, 
all on account of her depreciating cur- 
rency. 


No Basis for Replacement 
6 , # ET us illustrate this by a spe- 


cific case. A German house 
manufacturing railroad equipment ar- 
ranged to purchase 1,000 barrels of oil 
in Holland. The buyer received a firm 
offer, and placed the order, but by the 
time frontier and transportation de- 
tails were arranged, several weeks in- 
tervened between the date of confirma- 
tion of order and delivery. By 
delivery date the cost of the oil meant 
much more to the buyer than upon the 
date of price quotation, because of the 
regular and rapid depreciation in the 
mark. So that when it came to re- 
placement the same house could order 
only 500 barrels of oil, the next time 
250, and the next time—none at all. 
In a word, Germany’s fast depreciat- 
ing currency and inflation processes 
have created a replacement situation 
very much like that of a family living 
considerably beyond its means but hav- 
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ing a busy time and making a brave 
show while the house-inventory lasts. 
As long as there is anything to hock 
and upon which gold can be realized, 
everything goes swimmingly, but as 
soon as the internal stock of negotiable 
assets gives out, the high jinks come to 


an end. 
ment. 
“So I believe it is to be with Ger- 
many. Her labor costs must go up— 
they already are going up—it is be- 
coming increasingly more difficult for 
her to find gold for raw materials out- 
side of her own borders; it is increas- 
ingly difficult for her to obtain the 
only basis for maintaining intensive in- 
dustrial organizations, namely, profit- 
able, long-time contracts, and so I feel 
Germany has come to the end of her 
big splash. She cannot compete with 
the highly organized industries of the 
rest of the manufacturing world once 
her reparation taxes are definitely im- 
posed and applied—as they must be, 
sooner or later, and so I regard all this 
talk about the United States being 
continuously flooded with cheap Ger- 
man exports as poppycock. When I 
heard the commercial agents of the 
United States Government talking 
about it I said I thought it would be 
temporary—a mere flash in the pan— 
and now I am sure of it. Any business 
man in Germany could thrive as condi- 
tions have existed there for the past 
two years. But the next thing we may 
expect is another political revolution. 
When I was there two weeks ago we 
were hearing of bread riots and labor 
revolt—and the end is not yet. Under 
these circumstances, what is Germany 
going to be able to do for Russia? 


There is no basis for replace- 


France and Germany 


¢¢ HAT if there is a readjust- 

ment of Allied debts and a 
hig reduction in Germany’s reparations 
bill? 


“ Well, what then? Will Germany 
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thereby have won back the confidence 
of her former European buyers? Will 
she have thrown over her policy of 
expediency as the sole basis of consid- 
ering every new business proposition, 
as it has been of her consideration of 
international treaties? These are fun- 
damentals. The effect of an estab- 
lished policy of a set of international 
traders, tried and proven by the im- 
portant factors in the consuming 
world as the means selected by those 
traders of getting themselves out of 
a hole, is not overcome in a few 
months.” 

“ The feeling in England and Italy 
is that if France would be a little less 
vindictive we could do something with 
the German financial and political situ- 
ation,” said the banker who had first 
spoken. 

“From her point of view France 
is right,” said the industrialist. ‘‘ Con- 
sider how many times French ter- 
ritory has been invaded by the Germans 
during the past century. That is very 
little understood by the world at large. 
All she asks is assurances from her 
Allied associates that if the menace 
again becomes tangible, they vill 
stand by and prevent the possible re- 
petition of another 1914. And she 
cannot get those assurances.” 


Is France Afraid ? 


66 AN France not trust the Anglo- 
Saxon sense of fair play, as 

she has seen it evidenced already? 
“There are many good friends of 
France today who are led to believe 
that France knows Germany really 
has little chance of raising another 
army for a war of aggression while this 
generation lives, and that back of this 
alleged spectre which she pretends to 
see in every act and utterance of 
political Germany is not real fear, but 
a secret determination to take advan- 
tage of an opportunity to be forever 
the dominant power in Europe.” 
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“You have made one important 
point,” said the manufacturer. “ It 
is doubtful if any Government in the 
world today—outside of Red Russia, 
whose soldiers are lured by the chance 
of encouraged brigandage — could 
guarantee to raise an army of mil- 
lions of fighting men to take part in 
a war of aggression after the taste of 
inhuman destruction which modern 
warfare has proven itself to be. 

Tired of War 

66 | HAVE heard many Germans in 

Germany say no German Govern- 
ment could do it while this present 
generation survives—except for one 
purpose—to fight France. As to Eng- 
land’s and America’s native sense of 
fair play, if it is to be taken for 
granted that we should all go to the aid 
of France again, under similar circum- 
stances, why not say so in a treaty and 
make our position real? We may not 
understand France’s point of view, but 
Belgium understands it. Why? Be 
‘ause she was herself invaded and mu- 
tillated, and her industries destroyed.” 

* What chance has Germany to be 
such a future menace if she is to suffer 
financial and industrial collapse? Is 
she to be kept helpless?” said the 
banker. “I talked with once of the 
leading Allied delegates to Genoa a 
week ago. He took this position,— 
and it was evident from what ne said 
that he had not been alone in his im- 
pressions at Genoa—that even if it 
were true that any facilitation of Ger- 
many’s financial rehabilitation at pres- 
ent would make her industrially supe- 
rior to the rest of the nations of 
Europe ten or twenty years hence ; that 
her industrial and financial reorgan- 
ization, uncontrolled by Allied commis- 
sions in the meantime, would mean re- 
stored military strength and superior- 
ity at the end of the same period—even 
if all this were true, let that situation 
be met when it came by the European 
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statesmen of that day. That kind of 
thing is ‘on the knees of the gods”! 
But that the progress of all Europe— 
indeed, of the whole world—shall be 
blocked in the meantime because of the 
presence of this alleged spectre on the 
military horizon—not on your life! 
The world craves peace—sustained 
peace—it craves reorganized indus- 
tries, stable exchanges and universal 
busy people who are not waiting for 
other people to pay, but all going 
about their own business a little wiser 
and better for the troubles of the past 
few years, That was the way the 
statesman put it, and I venture that the 
world-wide opinion of the man-in-the- 
street today is in full accord with that 
view.” 

There was a general chorus of as- 
sent, concluded by this observation by 
the manufacturer: 


Needed: Sound Leaders 


66 O one can disagree with the 

wisdom of such an utterance. 
But the way back to peace is almost 
as important as peace itself if it is to 
be sustained. You and I have covered 
Europe pretty well during the past 
few months. Are not all the people 
The harvests—except in Rus- 
sia and Austria—are fine, the laborers 
and peasants are well off. Just as in 
America the * white-collar ’ men—the 
‘silent middle class’ we call them at 
home—are the only people worse off 
than before the war. Business is im- 
proving nearly everywhere—only the 
Governmental structures are unsound. 
But I still say that Germany is as one 


busy? 
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of her own citizens, now resident in 
Switzerland, pietured her when he 
wired to Lloyd George in advance of 
the meeting of Genoa, ‘ Look out for 
those Junkers; they’ll get you yet.’ 
Her scruples are what they were when 
they tore up ‘the scrap of paper’; 
her business as well as her political 
activities are founded upon her con- 
ceived necessities of the hour; and I 
for one believe that when her next 
political revolution comes, we shall 
Lave some new revelations, and not un- 
til a different set of leaders take hold 
of Germany’s future will the peace of 
Europe or of the world be in any sense 
possible. 

** The new leaders must be men with 
a different conception of integrity; 
men whom the world may learn to trust 
politically, and who may, by their very 
leadership, bring about a new order of 
commercial morality among her peo- 
ple. Unemployment is increasing in 
Germany today, her factories are slow- 
ing down, and no new orders are going 
in from the responsible consumers of 
Europe. The continued peddling of 
cheap trinkets and_ miscellaneous 
household utensils by German salesmen 
in the markets of the world means noth- 
ing from the general point of view of 
German foreign trade of the immediate 
future. 

*“ Lloyd George—you remember we 
came over with him on the same 
boat from Calais!—may see the im- 
possibility of stopping German con- 
nivance with the men now in power in 
Russia, but I'll bet my best hat that he 
still carries with him that telegram.” 
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Is France Miuilitaristic? 


No Country, Since the Armistice, Has Reduced Its Military Expensy 
as Much as France—Shaken by the War, She Denies the Charge of 
Aggressive Policies 


By Anpre Tarpieu 
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F all the misunderstandings 
which weigh down on Franco- 
American relations, none is more 

difficult for us to understand than the 
libel that France is militaristic. 

The war, which nearly cost us our 
liberty—even our life—has left us, in 
spite of victory, with a terrifying 
burden: 1,400,000 killed, 800,000 mut- 
ilated, 3,000,000 wounded, damages to 
person and property to the sum of 
200 billion francs, a debt of 340 bil- 
lion, 600,000 houses destroyed, a quar- 
ter of our productive capital annihi- 
lated. Our regular budget has in- 
creased from four to twenty-five bil- 
lions of frances. 

Those who think that after such an 
experience France could dream of new 
wars need treatment in a psychopathic 
ward. 

But it is commonly said that France, 
although victorious, has increased 
rather than decreased her -military 
budget. To this accusation it is possi- 
ble to reply with figures. 

In 1918 our military expenditures 
(36 billion francs) were twenty times 
as high as in 1914. In 1919 we re- 
duced this figure by 18 billions; in 
1920 by 10 billions more. In 1922 
they are less than 5 billions. 

In regard to this last figure, 4,900,- 
000,000, it must be remembered that 
201 millions go to pensions, 188 mil- 


M. Tardieu is best known to Americans as the Head of the French High Commis. 
After the war he was the first Minister for the Devastated Regions and took a 
leading part as organizer of reconstruction work. At present he is looked upon in 
France as the likely successor to Premier Poincaré. 
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lions to colonies, 978 millions to the 
Navy. The Army Budget, properly 
speaking, is only 3% billions, It 
should also be noted that this includes 
exceptional expenses imposed on us by 
the Peace Treaties (The Saar Basin, 
Upper Silesia, etc.) and it also includes 
the appropriation for the gendarmerie, 
which is a police force and not part of 
the Army. 

A consideration of the military 
budget by items makes the decrease in 
the last three years even more striking. 
















1913 1918 1922 

(in millions of franes) 
War material... 98 15,396 375 
Transportation.. 42 1,234 52 
Horses: .......%. 31 594 33 
Commissary ... .163 4,691 252 
Naval artillery.. 30 61 36 


Putting our pre-war, 1913, naval 
and military expenses at 100%, the it- 
crease in 1922 is represented by 266%, 
but the general cost of living has gone 
up from 100% in 19138 to over 300% 
in 1922. Considering the difference in 
what money will buy, we are spending 
less on military affairs than before the 
War. 

No one can dispute the effort we 
have made to bring down our expendi- 
tures for National Defense. I would 
add that our effort has been much 
greater in this matter than in many 
other countries, which, by a curious 



















ANDRE TARDIEU 


Well known to Americans as the former head of a French special war mission to the 

United States, and for his prominent work as the close associate and assistant of Premier 

Clemenceau in the peace conference which resulted in the Treaty of Versailles, and also as a 

politician and a writer on French problems, M. Tardieu here defends the French military 

budget from the point of view of an economic expert familiar with all the reasons for main- 
i France’s present army 
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chance, are never accused of being mili- 
tarists. 

To our increase of 266% in mili- 
tary expenditures in relation to 1913, 
let us compare the co-efficient of in- 





















crease of other nations. 

1913 1922 
SS Peer ere 100 372% 
2. Denmark ....... 100 359 
3. United States.... 100 340 
OE 5 8eeeeaes 100 332 
5, Brita ...6.... 100 274 
ee 100 266 
A ee 100 229 
a” 100 213 
9. Switzerland ..... 100 163 
TO, BW a6 incu 100 144 


Resumé 

1. Since the armistice we have 
steadily and progressively squeezed 
down our naval and military expenses, 
between 1918 and 1922 we have cut 
down this budget by 73%. 

2. We have forced these cuts in so 
vigorous a manner that the inevitable 
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increase in the cost of our military 
establishment is less than the general 
increase in the cost of living—there. 
fore in reality an actual decrease, 

3. In taking into account the buy- 
ing power of the different currencies, 
it appears that no country, either 
aflied or neutral, has, in the last three 
years, cut its military and naval bud- 
get as successfully as France. 

4. By a law voted last June, the 
Chamber of Deputies has reduced the 
terms of compulsory military service 
from three years to a year and a half, 

Such is the Truth. It is written in 
the laws of our country and in the 
figures of the budget. 

It is regrettable that France did not 
profit by the Arms Conference in 
Washington to make this Truth clear 
to America. But it is the Truth. 

It is sufficient for me to have fur- 
nished you with proofs. They are 
proofs which need no lengthy com- 
ments. 
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Showing the relative decrease in France’s military expenditures 
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What People Want to Know 


Some of the More Interesting Questions Recently Addressed to Dr. 
Wallace W. Atwood, Director of the Institute of International 
Information, and Their Answers 


What People Want to Know 


How do present French war appropriations 
(army and navy) compare with those of the 
other powers, as contrasted with pre-war ap- 
propriations ? 

CCORDING to statistics recently 
A worked out by French experts, on 
the basis of the 1922 budgets, the war 
appropriations of the five great pow- 
ers, as contrasted with their appropria- 
tions in 1913, were proportionately as 
follows: 

France—313%. 

Great Britain—274%. 

Italy —372%. 

Japan—332%. 

United States—289% (navy alone 
—340% ). 

It must be taken into consideration 
that these proportions are based on 
totals in currencies of the various na- 
tions, some of which are debased in 
buying power so that their aggregates 
would not represent so great an actual 
increase in the war establishments for 
which the appropriations were made. 
This applies most to France and Italy 
and least to Japan and the United 
States. 


The French-German Agreement 


What, briefly, is the gist of the so-called 
Wiesbaden agreement between Germany and 
France with regard to payments on repara- 
tions 7 

HE agreement reached last year at 

Wiesbaden, between M. Loucheur 
as Minister of Reconstruction for 
France and the late Foreign Minister 
Rathenau for Germany, provided an 
arrangement for payments of part of 
the reparations total “in kind” in- 
stead of in gold. That is, Germany 
was to furnish certain amounts of raw 
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materials and manufactures needed in 
the restoration of the war-devastated 
regions of France, which would be ac- 
cepted in place of cash payments up to 
specified amounts. The arrangement 
was later approved by the Reparations 
Commission ; and it has been suggested 
that similar plans might be adopted by 
other Allies. 


France’s War Budget 


How will France’s War Budget of 1922 com- 
pare with United States? I read somewhere 
that it was less. Is that authentic? 

OLLOWING are the budgets of 
France and the United States for 
1922: 
France: 

Total, 24,932,000,000 francs. 

For War Debt,, 12,526,000,000 
francs. 

For Army and Navy, 5,027,000,000 
francs. 

Total for wars (past and present), 
17,553,000,000 francs. 
United States: 

Total, $3,604,980,000. 

Debt, $975,000,000. 

Army and Navy, $867,941,000. 

Total for wars: $1,842,941,000. 


Concerning Plebiscites 


The topic of “Plebiscites” is one upon 
which I wish to do some research, particu- 
larly those plebiscites which have been held 
as a result of the peace settlements. I would 
like your advice on this topic, and if possi- 
ble, suggestions as to bibliography and avail- 
able materials. 


\ " TE suggest the following: 
Mattern, Johannes: The em- 
ployment of the plebiscite in the deter- 


mination of sovereignty. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1920. Studies 
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in History and Political Science, Vol. 
38, No. 3. Chapter VI. The Plebis- 
cite in the Peace Treaties Ending the 
World War. Also contains a 4-page 
bibliography. 

Wambaugh, Sarah: A monograph 
on plebiscites; with a collection of of- 
ficial documents. N. Y. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1920. Also contains a 
7-page bibliography. 

Alsace and the Plebiscite: Brails- 
ford, H. N., League of Nations, 1917. 

Plebiscite in Upper Silesia: Weekly 
Review, 1921, Vol. 4, page 289. 

Headlam-Morley, J. W.: Plebiscites. 
Quarterly Review, 1921. Vol. 236, p. 
206-224. 

Plebiscites, Past and Present: N. Y. 
Times Current History, Vol. 13, part 
2, page 394. 

Silesian Plebiscite: Independent, 
1921, Vol. 105, page 341-42. 

Nation, 1921, Vol. 112, pages 371- 
372. 

Norment, C. G.: Silesian Plebiscite. 
Survey, 1921. Vol. 45, page 852. 

Hill, J.: Autocracy by Plebiscite. 
North American, 1920, Vol. 211, pages 
457-71. 

Mattern, J. Plebiscite: The Terms 
Self-Determination and Plebiscite in 
International Law. New Republic, 
1919. Vol. 18, p. 373-76. 

Guyot, Y.: Referendum 
Plebiscite. Contemporary 
1911, Vol. 99, p. 144-47. 

S. H.: Will of the People 
Marlborough, 1908. 


and the 
Review, 


Harris, 
and Referendum. 
16 p. 

Borgeaud, C.: Histoire du Plebiscite. 
Geneva, 1887. 


Soltau, W.: Die Giiltigkeit der 
Plebiscite. Berlin, 1884, 175 p. 


Membership Queries 


What qualifies an individual to become a 
member of the American University Union in 
England? 
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HERE are no individual members 

of the American University Union 
in Europe. Any graduate of a sub- 
scribing college or University is en- 
titled to the privileges of the Union 
and the services offered by the offices 
in London, Paris and New York. 


What is the Anglo-American Society, and 
what qualifies an individual to become q 
member? 

CCORDING to the English- 

Speaking Union (6 E. 35th St. 
New York City), the Anglo-American 
Society no longer exists, having been 
absorbed by themselves two years ago. 
The qualifications for membership are 
simply that the applicant must be an 
American or British citizen. 


al Y 
Foll: Songs from Peru 

There has arisen an imperative need for me 
to get hold of some Peruvian Folk Songs. I 
have exhausted my own resources to find 
them and the work of composition of the 
music of an opera theme by Mr. John Adam 
Hugo, who wrote the score of The Temple 
Dancer, which was produced by the Metro- 
politan Grand Opera Company, is in the 
meantime somewhat hampered. 

I should be very much indebted to your 
Institute if you should be able to tell me def- 
initely where such folk songs may be had, 
preferably, of course, in this country, but if 
not, elsewhere, even in Peru itself. 

OU probably could not get the 

Peruvian songs in this country, al- 
though the Pan American Union might 
be able to help you in this. There isa 
possibility that Sefior Daniel Alomias 
Robles, c/o Peruvian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 42 Broadway, New York City, 
might be able to furnish such songs. 

Your best chance is in writing to one 
of the following places in Peru: 

The West Coast Leader, an English 
newspaper which might have access to 
such folk songs. Address, Lima, Peru. 

Guillermo Brandes, 572 Union, 
Lima, Peru. 

I should judge that Sefior Valle- 
Riestra would be able to give you the 
most authentic songs. Correspondence 
to the last two persons should be i 
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The Grand Old Parties 

I am to prepare an article for a Club pro- 

cram on “Who's Who in the Democratic 
Party” ¢ “Who's Who in the Republican 
Party.” | received the Congressional Di- 
rectory from our Representative but that only 
gives short biographies. I want to know the 
leaders and what each has done to make him 


a leader. 

NY good encyclopedia will give 
A the biographies of the important 
party leaders. In addition to that the 
following bibliography will be of 
value: 

Democratic Timber: Independent, 
June 12, 1920, pages 358, 359. 

James W. Gerard, as Man and Can- 
didate, Literary Digest, April 17, 
1920, pages 78-81. 

Nomination of Harding and Cool- 
idge, Current Opinion, July, 1920, 
pages 1-9. 

Picking Presidential Candidates. 
Saturday Evening Post, June 5, 1920, 
pages 22-23. 

Republican Leaders in the Senate. 
World’s Work, June, 1921, pages 143- 
152. 

Democratic Convention, Its Candi- 
dates and Platform. Outlook, July 14, 
1920, pages 486-494. 

Republican Convention, Outlook, 
June 16, 1920, pages 486-494. 

Political Portraits. By C. Whibley. 
Macmillan. 

The * Divorce Judge” 


Can vou tell me the name of the judge of 
Akron, Ohio, who tried over one thousand 
divorce cases and the number of years it took? 


M* H. C. SPICER is the name of 
the judge to whom you refer. 
We have received a reply to our in- 
quiry in which he states that during 
the fiscal years 1920, 1921 and 1922, 
3,119 divorce cases have come before 
Of this number 2,094 di- 
vorces were granted, the remainder 
having been dismissed. ‘The greater 


his court. 
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portion of these cases were disposed of 
by Judge Spicer. 


Madame Curie’s Radium 
Will you kindly tell me the name of the 

Professer of Physics who made the presenta- 
tion speech to Madame Curie when she was 
given a gram of radium? 

RESIDENT HARDING pre- 

sented Madame Curie with the 
gram of radium purchased for her use 
by American women. The speech of 
presentation is given in the Bulletin 
of the Pan-American Union for July, 
1921. 


The Beginnings of the War 


As a member of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Information I should like to ask, in 
connection with the article by Jules Romains, 
appearing in the July number of OUR 
WORLD, what absurdity, what old evils, what 
delirium of Europe brought on the recent 
world war? I have read this article with the 
keenest of interest. It seems to me deep- 
ly perceptive but expresses that perception 
too much in the terms of feeling rather 
than in the terms of concrete facts. His 
“hunger, murder, love and mystic ecstasy” of 
the German genius—whom we called “the 
blond beast” during the war—erupting under 
the disruption of Europe is an analysis that 
has gone far and deeply down toward the gen- 
erator of the eruption. But what are the old 
evils of Europe atop of this German thrust? 
I'd like to help my own diagnosis—which, 
too, is a “ feeling” one—by the substance of 
facts. 


HIS question implies an answer 

from M. Romains himself, which 
at present we are unable to get. Any- 
thing like a complete reply would run 
to the length of another article. As a 
beginning, however, towards studying 
the problem we would suggest: 

“A Brief History of the Great 
War.” By C. J. H. Hayes. Pub- 
lished by Macmillan. 

“The Diplomatic Background of 
the War ”—1870-1914. By Charles 
Seymour. Yale University Press. 

Hazen’s “ Fifty Years of Europe” 
1870-1919. Published by Holt. 

“The Diplomacy of the Great 
War.” By Arthur Bullard. Macmil- 
lan, 1916. 




















INTERNATIONAL 
The Allies Grant Germany a Respite. 
ERMANY has secured a_ half 
year’s breathing space during 
which the Allies will not require gold 
payments from her on the war repara- 
tions account; and in the meantime an 
international conference on finance is 
likely to be held, to which the United 
States will be invited and at which the 
whole question of the inter-Allied debts 
and their relation to German payments 
will be considered. That is the net 
result of the month’s developments 
since the Allied Ministers met in Lon- 
don to debate new terms to Germany. 
The London Conference ended in a 
disagreement. France demanded “ pro- 
tective for 





guarantees ” any mora- 
torium on payments, in terms of con- 


trol of German state forests and the 


Ruhr coal mines, which the other 
Allies apparently regarded as “ puni- 
tive.’ Great Britain, on the other 


hand, favored a moratorium for Ger- 
many and cancellation of annual cash 
payments of two billion gold marks, 
leaving a 26 per cent levy on all Ger- 
man exports. Italy tended to side 


with Great Britain, while Belgium 
sided with France. 


The whole issue 





Windows on 
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A Survey of the Month’s Events 


was thus thrown back to the Repara- 
tions Commission for reconsideration. 

One most important result of this 
indeterminate ending of the conference 
was the avoidance—at least  tem- 
porarily—of a break in the Anglo- 
French entente cordiale, which had 
been threatened. The two govern- 
ments, as the wiser observers predicted, 
found the maintenance of working re- 
lations more important than insistence 
on pushing their disagreement over 
policy toward Germany to its logical 
extreme of separate action. The crisis 
may also have marked the high point 
of Premier Poincaré’s advocacy for 
France of a relentless following out of 
the clauses of the Versailles peace 
treaty. Though backed by most of 
his Cabinet, he met opposition from 
President Millerand and some minis- 
ters, and began to modify his policy 
after the London meeting. 

“ Bread for our people first, then 
payment of reparations,” are Ger- 
many’s problems, said Chancellor 
Wirth, deploring the failure of the Al- 
lies at London to agree on new terms. 
The sum of £500,000 was handed over 
as part payment on the amount of 























£2,000,000 due on private damage 
claims of Allied nationals ; and the Ger- 
man Chancellor declared that under 
present circumstances the nation was 
headed for ruin and new disorders, and 
could pay no more gold and would 
soon have to cease payments in goods. 
He again urged the need of a loan. 
The Reparations Commission, re- 
suming sessions, sent the British and 
French members of the Guarantee 
Committee to Germany to get further 
information. They returned with new 
proposals from Germany for turning 
over the output of the state forests 
and the Ruhr mines, without granting 
the control asked by France. The 
British urged acceptance, but the of- 
rejected by the French 
Premicr, together with the suggestion 
of a gold forfeit of 50,000,000 marks 
in case of failure to deliver. Finally 
it was decided to refuse the moratorium 
through 1924 requested by Germany, 
but to require no more cash payments 
before 1928. This included the pay- 
ment due in August. Belgium, under 
her priority rights, agreed to accept 
German six-month treasury notes as 


security for 270,000,000 gold marks 


fer was 


the World 
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due in 1922, and arrangements to 
guarantee these notes were begun. 
Evidences of a change in Premier 
Poincaré’s policy were seen not only in 
lis acceptance of this decision, but also 
in reports that at the international 
debt conference which he suggested 
for November he will advance condi- 
tions for cutting the reparation total 
demanded down by two-fifths. The 
tendency toward moderation is_ be- 
lieved to be due to a growing pressure 
of French liberal opinion, which pre- 
fers such a course to sterner action 
alone, which Poincaré has threatened. 
Meanwhile, the prospects for solu- 
tion of the reparations problem were 
brightened by the announcement of a 
contract for German industrialists to 
furnish materials for rebuilding the 
devastated districts of France to the 
French reconstruction cooperative so- 
cieties. The deal was made by Hugo 
Stinnes, the German capitalist and 
trust organizer, and by M. de Luber- 
sac, head of the French cooperatives 
representing 130,000 property own- 
ers. The value of the materials needed 
is estimated to amount to 13,000,000,- 
000 franes; and the German indus- 
trialists would do the business on a 6% 
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commission. The arrangement, a busi- 
adaptation of the Wiesbaden 
agreement for payments in goods, was 
approved by Premier Poincaré; and 
the French are reported to have taken 
the initiative in the affair. The 
charge, it is assumed, would be put in 
the French reparations account and be 
recovered from German payments. 
The plan eased the tension between 
Germany and France; and although 
the Socialists in Germany assailed 
Stinnes’s “ six per cent patriotism,” 
optimism was revived in Berlin by the 
whole settlement and reflected in a 
slight recovery in the exchange value 
of the mark. 


ness 


France Proposes a Debt Conference. 

HE World War debts of the Al- 

lies should be re-examined by all 
the nations interested, France con- 
tends. To that end she has taken the 
initiative for a conference in Novem- 
ber to consider the whole question. 
The place suggested is Brussels. The 
attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment toward the general proposal, 
while not finally determined, is indi- 
cated in a statement of President 
Harding that there were signs in 
Europe of a suspension of drastic 
policies toward Germany and a read- 
justment of German obligations to an 
amount which could be paid, and that 
“at the proper time” the United 
States would be ready to cooperate to 
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bring about economic and financial re- 
habilitation in Europe, impossible 
without a settlement of debt questions, 

Premier Poincaré opened the way in 
a diplomatically sharp reply to the 
British note, signed by Lord Balfour, 
in which Great Britain warned her Al- 
lies that she must call on them for pay- 
ments on their debts to her to the 
amount that she must reimburse the 
United States. The whole question 
might have been taken up at the Allied 
meeting in London, said M. Poincaré, 
if the British Government had not pre- 
viously sent this note. 

The French Premier said that until 
France had been paid the cost of re- 
construction of her devastated regions, 
she could not consider paying war 
debts. Thus he warned Great Britain 
what policy she must support if she 
desires repayment. He took occasion 
to refute the suggestion of the Balfour 
note that it had been necessary for 
Great Britain to underwrite American 
war advances to France. Further, 
making a distinction between French 
obligations to the United States for 
war stocks bought after the armistice 
and credits advanced during the war, 
he reminded the British Government 
that the United States fought for 
“the principles which form the basis 
of civilization,” without its existence 
and territory being directly threat- 
ened as was the case of the Allies. He 
favored the suggestion of cancellation 
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EUROPE AS THE MARTIANS SEE IT 


The cartoonist “Mich” of the French newspaper Echo de Paris imagines the astronomer be 
ing the wise men of Mars: “I see on the earth a sort of big animal which a quite little anim 


seems to be pulling bv the nose.” 
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“MORE TIME FOR GERMANY ” 


Forain, in the Figaro of Paris, represents Lloyd George saying to Poincaré, who insists on 
reparations to devastated France by the Germans: “ Consider that they have lost everything— 
they have no more navy, no more colonies.” 








of debts, made in the British note, and 
argued that in any event the totals 
should be revised and computed on the 
same basis by each nation. 

Lord Balfour’s suggestion that 
Great Britain had been forced to guar- 
antee the debts of other Allies to the 
United States was also refuted indi- 
rectly by Secretary Mellon of the 
Treasury Department in Washington. 
He did not answer the British note of- 
ficially, but * in response to inquiries ” 
quoted the records of the war negotia- 
tions to show that the borrowing na- 
tions each gave their own obligations 
for the credits advanced by the United 
States, no guarantce by another nation 
being asked, and that the British obli- 
gations represented British purchases. 

The British Debt Mission has been 
sent to negotiate with the American 
World War Debt Commission for the 
funding and liquidation of the British 
obligations; and it is expected that 
arrangements to begin payment will be 
made. Meanwhile the French Debt 
Mission has been recalled to Paris to 
report, after outlining the situation 
and stating its inability to set a date 





for beginning payments. Considerable 
disappointment was expressed in Paris 
over the results of the Washington 
dealings, in which it was hoped the 
delegates could demonstrate  con- 
vincingly that France can not dis- 
charge her obligations till she is paid 
by Germany. 


America and the League Assemiily. 


RMAMENT limitation and aid 
to Austria were the main ques- 
tions before the League of Nations at 
its Assembly in Geneva early in Sep- 
tember. The United States, through 
Secretary Hughes, had sent in a re- 
fusal to ratify the proposed conven- 
tion for the restriction of private traf- 
fic in arms and ammunition, but at the 
same time expressed approval of the 
principle and willingness to cooperate. 
It was noted that in the galleries re- 
served for visitors, far more American 
observers had places than those from 
any other nation, while many Ameri- 
cans were excluded for lack of room. 
The plea of Austria, bankrupt and 
in peril of being unable to continue in- 
dependent national life, met with a re- 
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sponse ; and a committee was named to 
work out measures for further credit 
and other aid. The appeal to the 
League followed an unsuccessful ap- 
proach to the Allies, none of whom 
were ready to advance further credits 
in addition to recent loans. 

Strong sentiments were expressed in 
favor of extending the League’s mem- 
bership and influence, pointing to the 
early inclusion of Germany. Hungary 
applied for admission. The furthering 
of regional associations of nations, 
such as a Pan-American association, to 
provide greater independence of action 
under the general League organization 
and so to meet the American objections 
to an over-great League power, and 
also the modification or elimination of 
Article X of the League Covenant, 
guaranteeing mutual armed protection 
against attack, were reported among 
proposals to be made. Extension of 
the Washington naval limitation agree- 
ments to other nations was also sug- 
gested and met with support. 

Augustin Edwards, Chilean Minis- 
ter to Great Britain, was elected as the 
new President. Several Latin-Ameri- 
‘an questions, including that of a 
South - American or Pan - American 
League, were expected to come up. 

The World Court, ending its sit- 
tings at The Hague, handed down a 
decision placing regulation of agricul- 
tural labor conditions within the com- 
petence of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. Development of methods 
of agricultural production were ex- 
cluded by another court decision from 
the organization’s powers. 


UNITED STATES 


Germany and America’s War Claims. 





HE German Government has 
signed an agreement with the 


United States establishing a mixed 
commission to determine the amount of 
American claims against Germany for 
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war damages from July 31, 1914. The 
agreement was made independent of 
the consent of the Senate and went into 
immediate effect. Senator Underwood, 
Democratic leader, announced his 
opposition to it, declaring it unconsti- 
tutional and calling for an all-Amer- 
ican war claims commission. 

Chancellor Wirth of Germany sent 
a letter requesting President Harding 
to name an American umpire to rule 
on all disputed questions which the 
members of the Commission might 
prove unable to settle. The head of 
the German Cabinet, urging the prin- 
ciple that the way to lessen distrust and 
avoid future conflicts is for nations to 
approach each other in a spirit of good 
will and confidence, said that his re 
quest to President Harding was made 
as an evidence of German faith in the 
intention of America to carry out the 
claims negotiations fairly. 

The President named William R. 
Day, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, as umpire. 

The United States and Germany 
each have one Commissioner: and the 
Commission is to take up both private 
and national claims. It will meet in 
Washington in October. 


A New Panama Treaty Urged. 
RESIDENT HARDING has 


taken the initiative in proposing 
that the United States negotiate a new 
treaty with Panama regarding rights 
in the canal zone. Such a treaty would 
supplant the old Hay-Buneau-Varilla 
treaty of 1903 and the Taft agree- 
ment of 1904. The proposal for a re- 
vised understanding, it was explained, 
was due to the need of considering 
claims of Panama for changes in the 
clauses affecting land valuation and 
purchase and also in those regarding 
rights of intervention in case of dis- 
orders, and to the desirability of clari- 
fying further the sections regarding 
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the relations of officials of the two 
nations in the canal zone. 


TRADE of the United States with 
other countries showed a decrease for 
the fiscal year 1922, ending June 30, 
according to statistics recently com- 
piled. In imports from Europe, the 
reduction was 11144% from the 1921 
total, while the reduction in imports 
from Asia was 23%, from South Amer- 
ica 40%, from other North American 
countries 42%, and from Oceania 
47%. In exports, the smallest propor- 
tional reduction was to Asia, 24%, 
while the cut in exports to Europe was 
39%, to other North American coun- 
tries 46%, to Oceania 51%, to South 
America and Africa 63% each. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
Ireland Loses Two Great Leaders. 


RTHUR GRIFFITH, the head 
of the Irish Provisional Govern- 
ment and the inspiring brain of the 
Free State movement, died suddenly of 
heart failure following an attack of 
influenza. Shortly afterward Michael 
Collins, his right hand man and the 
magnetic personality around whom the 
Free State fighting forces rallied, was 
killed in a skirmish with an ambush 
party of republican rebels near Cork, 
as he was returning from an inspec- 
tion of his troops engaged in fighting 
De Valera’s insurgents. Thus the Free 
State was deprived almost at a stroke 
of the two leaders whose influence had 
been strongest for carrying through 
the peace treaty with England. 
Dublin was in deep mourning for 
both men; and their deaths seemed to 
sober their radical opponents some- 
what. Richard Mulcahy, Commander 
in Chief, continued the campaign 
against the irreconcilables. on behalf of 
the Free State. There were varying 
successes in the fighting; but on the 
whole the Free State defenders ap- 
peared to be holding their earlier gains. 
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The working out of the changed situa- 
tion depended on the newly elected 
national Parliament, the Dail Eireann, 
which met early in September. It was 
expected that a basis for a fresh 
coalition would be found. William 
Cosgrave, chosen as the new President, 
expressed the determination to main- 
tain the Free State, but offered a 
peaceful settlement to the rebels. 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE, the pro- 
prietor of the London Times and of 
many other of the leading newspapers 
and periodicals of England, the most 
prominent British journalist, died 
after an illness of months. His active 
share in the waging of the war was well 
known. He had long exerted a great 
influence in foreign affairs, and was 
largely instrumental in bringing Lloyd 
George to the post of Prime Minister, 
although they later became opponents. 
In Lord Northcliffe the United States 
lost a sincere and powerful British 
friend, temperamentally in sympathy 
with American character, an admirer 
of American achievements and an advo- 
cate of friendly relations. 


INDIA made a record subscription 
of £30,000,000 to a state loan which 
was floated during the month, 


EUROPE 
France and Russian Trade. 
DOUARD HERRIOT, a Socialist 
leader and former Cabinet’ Min- 
ister, and Mayor of Lyons, was re- 
ported to be heading a French delega- 
tion to go to Russia to negotiate a 
trade agreement with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. It was not made entirely 
clear whether the delegates would have 
an Official status; but considerable in- 
terest was aroused by the news that in 
France, the chief opponent of Com- 
munist Russia on the continent, a 
movement to renew commercial dealings 
was under way. 
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WAR DEBTS 


“Don’t forget, my dear ally, that you owe me a little bill,” warns 

Great Britain, according to “Nob” in the French periodical Le 

Rire. “Don’t forget, my dear John,” replies the one-armed veteran 

of France, “that Germany owes us a big one and that you have 
engaged to see that it is paid” 


Trade reports for the first seven 
months of 1922 showed an unfavorable 
balance, imports exceeding exports by 
1,865.000.000 francs. The excess was 
chiefly in imports of raw materials for 
reconstruction in devastated regions 
and for French industries. 

Development of opposition to the 
Poincaré Cabinet was further empha- 
sized by an open attack on the 


Premier’s policies toward Germany by 
M. Caillaux, the former radical liberal 
leader whose re-entry into active poli- 
tics has been predicted for some time. 
A study of his personality and career 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 
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German Socialist Fusion 





HE outstanding 


political news 


pene of the month from 
' ; Germany was that 
cmnce (ot sompnes | . a ] 
2 eas the two wings of the 







Social Democratic 
party—the Majority 
and the Independent 
Socialists — were 
planning to join 
forces once again, 
after being divided 
since the Independ- 
ents refused to vote 


for the war cred- 
its in 1914. The 
fusion would mean 


that the reunited So- 
cialists would form 
the largest block in 
the national Parlia- 
ment, the Reichstag, 
with 181 seats, and 
would hold the bal- 
ance of power. The 
move would swing the 
radical independents 
in with the govern- 
ment. They favor 
payment of war dam- 
to the full of 

German ability, but 

want a reduction of 
the total. Also, they want a much 
sharper policy against German indus- 
trialists who have been evading pay- 
ment of taxes, and larger levies on 
‘apital generally. 

Rising costs of living created wide- 
spread unrest and led to food riots in 
some places. All freight rates are to 
be raised 50% on October 1. Berlin 
rentals have been fixed at 450% of the 
pre-war rentals. With some classes in 
the cities able still to live luxuriously, 
special advices from Germany showed 
that for the average family life has 
become extremely difficult. State and 
city employees have been demanding 


ages 
ages 
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tsion new special allowances. Reports of with promises of help and guarantees 
ling unemployment indicated the beginning of independence and integrity. This 
Ws of a period of industrial depression, was opposed by the other nations and 
rom ending the forced trade boom. the situation was finally tided over by 
hat Chancellor Wirth complained that the Austrian appeal to the League of 
the the achievements of the republic had Nations and the prospect of its aid. 
tic been unrecognized abroad, and declared 
rity that with the fall of the mark to rates SCANDINAVIA has been greatly 
ent far below 1000 to the dollar the gov- aroused by the issue of prohibition. In 
re ernment was facing an impossible Sweden, after a long and sharp fight, 
in situation unless it could get outside aid. the proposal was defeated by a vote 
in, which appeared to settle the question 
led Austria Creates a Crisis. 
nd- ISITS of the 
ote V Austrian Chan- 
ed- cellor, Dr. Seipel, 
he to Germany and to 
an Czecho-Slovakia in 
30- the attempt to get 
"m aid for his country, 
in created disturbance 
a- in the French and 
gy Italian foreign of- 

id fices. Another move 

I- to unite with Ger- 

he many was feared in 

1e Paris; while Rome 

ts saw in reports that 

Austria might be 

Ir preparing to unite 

1- with Czecho - Slo- 

sf vakia a threat to 

t bring the nation into 

if the “Little Entente,”’ 

h under French in- 

- fluence, and ally it 

- with Yugo - Slavia, 

n regarded by Italy as 
arival. Italy finally 

- declared that Aus- 

1 trian union with Ger- 

) many or the Little 

Entent¢ would be 

considered a cause of 
war. An Austrian 

: economic treaty with . : ala > 4VEN 
Sly wus cummed AN ALLIED COMMISSION IN HEAVEN 
at a meeting of Ital- “Since there are some especially dangerous Boches up here, such 
ian and rene, See del- as Frederick the Great, Moltke and Bismarck,” announce the 

i French and British inspectors to St. Peter, “we would like to find 

egates in Verona, out whether they’re organizing any heavenly hosts.” 
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for a generation. In Norway, where a 
prohibition law is in force although 
importation of light wine is permitted, 
there is trouble over smuggling of 
whiskey and spirits, a commerce con- 
troversy with Spain which will not buy 
Norwegian fish unless Norway agrees 
to buy a specified large amount of 
Spanish wines, and more alcoholism 
before the went into 

according to corre- 


than 
effect, 


spondence advices. 


measure 
special 


RUSSIA 

{merican Investigators and the Soviet. 
A SUGGESTION tentatively ad- 

vanced by United States officials 
that an American mission be sent to in- 
vestigate and report on economic and 
political conditions in Russia was 
countered by the Soviet Government 
with the statement that such a general 
delegation could only be admitted on 
the reciprocal basis of permission to 
send a Soviet mission to the United 
States. The inquiry proposal was con- 
sequently dropped; but the Soviet 
indicated that a trade mission from the 
United States would be welcomed if it 
Meanwhile, 
special observers for charitable organi- 
zations in America, headed by Major 
Allen Wardwell for the American Red 
Cross, entered Russia to study famine 
Their preliminary state- 
ments indicated a widespread demand 
to have the work of the American 
Relief Administration continued, al- 
though crop reports have given prom- 





was desired to send one. 


conditions. 


ise that Russia could soon begin to feed 
most of the people and Col. William 
N. Haskell, head of the work in Russia, 
has announced plans to bring it to a 
close at the end of the year. 

Premier Lenin is said to be regain- 
ing his health and going to South 
Russia for a short stay before return- 
ing to active affairs in Moscow. 

Archbishop Benjamin, Metropolitan 
of Petrograd, and other leaders of the 
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Russian Orthodox clergy, have been 
executed for opposing seizures of 
church property for Soviet famine aid, 

A commission of churchmen not un- 
friendly to the revolutionary govern- 
ment are reported to be revising church 
laws in accordance with demands for 
simplification of the rules governing 
the life of the priests, which have long 
been advanced by the liberal clergy as 
against the so-called * black ” or con- 
servative clergy. The reformers have 
taken for their movement the name of 
* The Living Church.” 


NEAR EAST 

The Turks Rout the Greek Army. 

ING CONSTANTINE’S gesture 

of defiance in declaring that the 
Smyrna region in Asia Minor would be 
held by Greece permanently resulted 
in a swift attack by the Turkish 
Nationalist forces and the complete 
rout of the Greek army. ‘The stra- 
tegic points of Afiun-Karahissar, Eski- 
Shehr, and Ushak, on the front which 
had been occupied by the Greeks for 
some time without serious hostilities 
pending the final result of the Allied 
negotiations for an armistice and a 
peace treaty, were captured in quick 
succession by the troops of Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha’s government at Angora. 
The collapse of Greek resistance was 
so complete that the commander, Gen. 
Tricoupis, with other generals, and 
large sections of the Greek army were 
surrounded and taken captive. After 
that the Greek army turned into a mass 
of fugitives, and it became a question 
who could get to Smyrna first and 
embark on a ship. 

The Greeks asked for an armistice 
and turned over the administration of 
Smyrna to the Allies, who sent war- 
ships to control the local situation and 
protect their nationals. An American 
cruiser was also sent with instructions 
to guard United States interests and 
nationals, but remain neutral in the 
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sonflict. Looting and assaults by 
Greek soldiers were reported. The 
Turks, who soon captured and entered 
the city, were described as maintaining 
a correct discipline and keeping order. 
They held the bulk of the Greek expe- 
ditionary forces as prisoners of war. 

The Turkish Nationalists triumph- 
antly announced the “ complete libera- 
tion ” of Asia Minor and demanded the 
return of Constantinople, where Tur- 
kish rioters attacked Greeks. The 
Allies took steps to maintain military 
control of the city and the Straits of 
the Dardanelles. 

In Greece serious political distur- 
bances were reported, with demands 
that King Constantine resign and that 
the former Premier Venizelos be re- 
called in an attempt to retrieve Greek 
prestige. Upon the resignation of the 
Cabinet, a new ministry was formed 
without including any supporters of 
Venizelos as inembers. 

Enver Pasha, the former “ Young 
Turk ” chieftain, was reported killed 
in a fight with Soviet troops near Bok- 
hara, in Turkestan. His colleagues, 
Talaat Pasha and Djemal Bey, had 
been assassinated earlier by Armenian 
students, so that his death meant the 
end of the last of the former Turkish 
triumvirate which ruled in the war. 


SYRIA experienced further serious 
uprisings against French rule, in con- 
nection with the confirmation of the 
French mandate. A secret nationalist 
order known as the “ Iron Hand” is 
reported to have been formed to carry 
on agitation for independence. 


PALESTINE was stirred by new 
Arab protests against the privileges 
given to Jews under the British man- 
date, especially since it was announced 
the Trans-Jordania was to be included 
as part of the new Jewish homeland. 
The Turkish victory over the Greeks 
gave a powerful fresh impetus to Mos- 
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lem aspirations throughout Arabia, 
where a federation of native states has 
been proposed. 


EGYPT witnessed the sentencing of 
seven Nationalist supporters of the 
exiled leader Zaghlul to seven years in 
prison, by a British military tribunal. 
There was strong popular propaganda 
against the severity of the British tri- 
bunal. On the other hand, the new 
King Fuad, appeared to be closer to 
an agreement with his Cabinet over the 
draft of a constitution for the recently 
liberated state, and over other political 
issues, and to be establishing his gov- 
ernment more firmly. 


FAR EAST 

North and South China Nearer Union. 
ECONCILIATION of Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen, former President of the 
Canton Administration in South China, 
with the Peking Government in North 
China, was the important development 
in the Orient. After being driven out 
of Canton by Gen. Chen Chung Ming, 
who favored the new regime established 
at Peking by Gen. Wu Pei Fu, and 
after going to Shanghai, Dr. Sun con- 
tinued to declare his opposition to the 
administration set up under the re- 

called President Li Yuan Hung. 
Suddenly Gen. Wu Pei Fu, Minister 
of War and the acknowledged master 
of affairs in Peking since he defeated 
Gen. Chang Tso Lin, announced his en- 
dorsement of Dr. Sun’s demands for a 
free Parliament, for the abolition of 
the military governors of the Provinces, 
the “ Tuchuns,” and for making the 
provincial armies over into labor bat- 
talions, leaving only a national army. 
Dr. Sun, conciliated by this move, 
indicated that he was ready to go to 
Peking and cooperate in the working 
out of a new liberal republican system. 
President Li Yuan Hung then stated 
publicly that he was willing to quit his 
office in favor of Dr. Sun, if the South- 
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ern leader would work in accord. Dr. 
Sun waited in Shanghai for a further 
clarification of the terms of an agree- 
ment, but it appeared that a reunion 
of the long divided factions of South 
and North China was well under way. 


Japan Quitting Siberia. 





ARGE movements of troops from 
the Siberian mainland back to 
Japan were reported, as the delegates 
of the Tokio government and of the 
governments of the Far Eastern Re- 
public of Siberia and of Soviet Russia 
gathered at Chang Chun, in Manchu- 
ria, for a new conference on terms of 
«a Japanese-Russian agreement in the 
Far East. It was expected that Japan 
would make proposals for the acquisi- 
tion of the northern half of the island 
of Sakhalin, in addition to the southern 
half which she now Her 
troops remain in the Russian half of 
the island, occupied in reprisal for the 
killing of Japanese subjects in disor- 
ders in the Siberian port of Niko- 
laevsk in 1920. 


possesses. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Mexico Considers the Debt Agreement. 
RESIDENT OBREGON, in his 
message to the reconvened Mex- 

ican Congress, declared an unchanged 

policy with regard to signing the 
treaty of amity and commerce de- 
manded by the Washington adminis- 
tration as a condition precedent to rec- 
ognition by the United States. He 
suggested legislative ratification of the 
agreement recently reached in New 

York by Alfonso de la Huerta, Finance 

Minister, and the committee of interna- 

tional bankers headed by Thomas W. 

Lamont, with regard to the resumption 

of service on Mexican debts. 

A reduction on Mexican taxes on oil 
exports by 40% was officially con- 
firmed. Meanwhile, the Standard Oil 
Company printed in its monthly publi- 
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cation a prediction that the oil fields 
now being worked in Mexico will be 
soon exhausted and that there is danger 
of loss of a great part of the invested 
capital of $500,000,000. New de- 
velopments, it was said, depend upon 
the attitude of the Mexican govern- 
ment toward rights of exploitation. 
The Obregon administration faced a 
new rebel threat from Gen. Francesco 
Murguia. He was reported leading a 
movement into northern Mexico, enter- 
ing from United States territory and 
offering new and less radical land and 
property laws and declaring. ects of 
the Obregon administration void. His 
movement did not appear serious, 


Brazil Celebrates Her Centennary. 


HE exposition _ commemorating 
Brazil’s hundred years of inde- 
pendence and progress was opened bril- 
liantly at Rio de Janeiro, with delega- 
tions present from nations throughout 
the world. Secretary Hughes, heading 
the mission of the United States, at the 
dedication of the site for an American 
centennial monument, made an address 
declaring the policy of the United 
States toward all Latin-America free 
of any imperialistic aims and based on 
good will and a desire for unimpaired 
sovereignty and integrity and for 
prosperity for the neighbor nations of 
the western hemisphere. 





CENTRAL AMERICA received an 
assurance of peace through the re 
rewal of the arbitration treaty of 1907 
between Nicaragua, Honduras and 
Salvador. The presidents of the three 
republics met aboard an American war- 
ship in the neutral waters of the Gulf 
of Fonseca, and signed the new docu- 
ment in the presence of the American 
Ministers to their countries. The valid- 
ity of the treaty had been in doubt, 
and its renewal removed grave Central 
American difficulties. 

Matcotm W. Davis. 
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Is Caillaux France’s Hope? 


Many in France Are Beginning to Believe that the Former Premier Who 
was Condemned as a Traitor by his Political Enemies May Y et 
be the Man to Save France 


By Hamitton Fish ArmMstrone 


Mr. Armstrong, formerly one of the New York Post’s foreign correspondents and 
now the Managing Editor of the new quarterly, “ Foreign Affairs,’ has recently re- 
turned from France. The impressions of Caillaux, one of the most arresting figures 
in international politics, are based on an interview which took place shortly before 


Vr. Armstrong returned to this country. 


NE word, spoken in a whisper in 
() the French Chamber of Dep- 

uties, is enough to loose pan- 
demonium. 

At that one word of two syllables 
Leon Daudet treats himself to a par- 
ticularly luxurious paroxysm of royal- 
ist adulation and wild denunciation of 
the offspring of the republican pigs 
who aresacrificing the Bourbon heritage 
on the altar of their animal ambition. 
At that one word the Communist dep- 
uties begin to snarl, to bang the covers 
of their little desks like spoilt children 
with a new governess, and to shout dis- 
gusting epithets across the Chamber at 
their conservative colleagues. 

The fan-shaped glass dome of the 
former Palais Bourbon shivers at the 
racket ; Mr. Peret, the presiding officer, 
shoots out his hand ineffectually this 
way and that across the heads of his 
shricking charges; the monitory bell is 
rung, and rung again, without effect; 
and just as the opposing deputies seem 
about to fly across the intervening 
desks at each other’s throats, when ink- 
wells are already in hand and aim being 
taken, M. Peret in despair seizes his 
silk hat and makes in pantomime as 
though to put it on his head. At this 
the most voluble antagonists relapse 
into muttered objurations, for once 
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that hat is actually landed on M. 
Peret’s head the session is at an end 
and everybody must go home. At this 
awful prospect comparative quiet is 
restored. 

The magic syllables which thus drive 
French legislators to fury form the 
name of a former Prime Minister of 
France—Caillaux. That name is once 
again the focusing point of all the 
traditional bitterness which French 
radicals and French conservatives feel 
for each other. It is the symbol of the 
new battle which is just opening, the 
watch-word with which one side will go 
down to defeat and one assume political 
supremacy for a considerable term of 
years. 

It was in 1919 that the former Pre- 
mier of France was sentenced to ten 
years’ loss of political rights and five 
years’ banishment from the capital 
where once he had held almost absolute 
sway. Since that time the Left has 
steadily lost power. Briand acquired 
a temporary ascendancy, but it was 
only by making a deal with the Right. 
It is no wonder that in such a precari- 
ous situation he was unable to think of 
helping his former colleagues, Caillaux 
and Malvy, one of them convicted of 
corresponding with the enemy, the 
other of abuse of his power as Minister 
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of the Interior and 
of having shown 
leniency to trade- 
union trouble- 
makers during the 
war. Caillaux and 
Malvy, however, 
had confidently ex- 
pected Briand to 
aid in vindicating 
or pardoning 
them, and his fail- 
ure to do so weak- 
ened his hold on 
his natural follow- 
ers and finally 
made it impossible 
for him to keep a 
ministry together 
longer. 

To-day the va- 
rious groups of 
the Left are cast- 
ing about for a 
leader who can 
unite them and re- 
store their joint 
prestige. All the 
group — leaders,— 
Herriot, deputy 
and Mayor of 
Lyons; J. Paul- 
Boncourt, Ex-Pre- 
mier Painlevé, and 
the rest—aspire to 
the honor, but 
with the possible 
exception of M. 
Herriot none of 
them is strong 
























































Meanwhile the tide 
slowly turns toward Caillaux, France’s 
most knowing financier, an adroit dip- 
lomat, an agile politician—abused, 
feared, mistrusted. 

Americans have little realization of 
the strong position in which M. Cail- 
laux finds himself to-day. It is natural 
—his star has been hidden behind many 
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an unpleasant 
cloud. Even Amer- 
ican journalist ae- 
quaintances with 
whom I talked jn 
Paris had no very 
clear idea of the 
psycho logical 
forces which are in 
the former Prime 
Minister’s favor, 
* T am going down 
to Mamers to see 
Caillaux before [ 
sail,” I told one of 
them. “ Why?” he 
enquired, “ he’s a 
dead one.” No 
dead man causes 
the sort of uproar 
I had _ witnessed 
the day before in 
the Chamber ‘of 
Deputies, no dead 
man excites the 
Echo National, 
the Journal des 
Debats and _ the 
Action Francaise 
to spend so many 
columns in worried 
abuse. 

Though the cap- 
ital of the depart- 
ment of the 
Sarthe, Caillaux’s 
home town is 
served only by 
branch lines that 
meander lazily 


enough to win it. Caillaux at His Home in Mamers along among well- 


cultivated fields, 
joining the main trunk routes at de 
serted little junctions where the 
through trains seem to pause only by 
chance. When one reaches Mamers one 
sees why direct train connection with 
the capital is unnecessary. It used to 
be an important place, the winter head- 
quarters of the provincial aristocracy, 
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| here and there 


al 


st ud ] s that 
remind ne of 

ose d S. But 
now th Paris call 
be reached, even 
slowly, by rail in- 
stead of over rut- 
ted roads, the 


country gentle- 
men’s houses have 
been turned into 


inns and shops and 
offices for depart- 
mental officials. ° 
In one of these 
houses M. Caillaux 
lives. His family 
had money, so it 
need not be cited 
as new proof of 
his suspected un- 
politi- 


scrupulous 


cal habits that he 
has made it a 
charming place, 
the high ce ilinged 
rooms filled with 


fne old furniture 


and with a broad 
grass 
garden in the back. 

M. Caillaux’s 
study, in the front 
part of the house, 


bord red 


Was once used as a 
dining room. At 
one side is 
alcove, or niche 9 in 


which, M. Cail- 


laux informed me, 


a small 


some one used to 
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“Ore 


“He Hoped for the Future as He Told Me 


Good-bye” 


sit during meals and read aloud to the 


family. 


This niche is now filled with a 


great gilt lectern, made of wood, and 
surmounted with an eagle with spread- 


ng wings. 


wit] 
cit nt 


one, very 


My host pointed it out 
1 pride, saying that it was an an- 
valuable, 


had 


which 


come from a church in a nearby village. 
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When I asked him 
if it was one of the 
churches which he 
had so energetical- 
ly aided in dises- 
tablishing he was 
rather annoyed, 
and after explain- 
ing fully that it 
was the gift of a 
very dear friend, 
an abbé, he insist- 
ed on taking me 
out to the foot of 
the stairs to show 
me a _ statue of 
Saint Joseph, 
which, he assured 
me, he always took 
with him wherever 
he happened to be 
living. “* He is my 
patron saint,” he 
repeated several 
times impressively, 
as though to wipe 
away any linger- 
ing doubts I might 
entertain regard- 
ing his relations 
with the Church. 
This settled, we 
went back to the 


study and took 
our places in easy 
chairs. Caillaux’s 


features are famil- 
iar to newspaper 
and ma gazine 
readers —a_ high 
forehead and shin- 
ing bald head, 
eagle eyes on cither side of an eagle- 
like nose, black mustache, and an ex- 
pression of nervous force about the 
He curled one foot under him 

I told him I had come to see 


mouth. 
as he sat. 


him because there seemed to be a change 
due in French _ political sentiment—I 
told him I had felt it in all directions, 
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in Paris, in Lyons, in radical 'Toulouse. 
I asked him whether he hoped to profit 
by this seemingly impending change. 

“Tt is difficult to predict anything 
with certainty about French politics,” 
he said, * but one thing is certain—a 
change is coming. The elections for 
the Conseils-Genereaux proved that it 
is already well under way. In France 
every election, no matter how minor the 
office in question, is a political affair in 
which the principal parties take part. 
Now the Counseil Genereaux are by no 
means minor bodies, as they in turn 
elect the national Senators. Some- 
times, of course, local questions play a 
part in the elections, but usually the 
only consideration before the voters is 
whether they wish to elect a representa- 
tive of the conservative ‘ Whites’ or 
the liberal and republican ‘ Blues.’ 

* These latest local elections were 
not needed to prove that the people do 
not understand and do not approve the 
‘White’ policy which has been fol- 
lowed by the so-called Bloc National. 
It is true that the problems which have 
faced the French Government have 
been extremely difficult. But what the 
public notice is not that national prob- 
lems are difficult, but they have not 
been dealt with successfully. The 
French are more devotedly republican 
than anyone abroad seems to realize. 
They have made up their minds that 
the policy followed since the armistice 
has not been a really republican one, 
and they have determined to change it 
at the first opportunity.” 


No Longer Defensive 


CAILLAUX was approaching 

e the heart of the subject, and 
I pressed him to know how French 
policy ought, in his opinion, to be 
moulded. 

“Events shape men, not men 
events,” he continued. * For this rea- 
son I cannot predict in detail just what 
policy the republicans who come to 
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power will determine to follow. Besides, 
I and my friends have now an offensive 
instead of a defensive role. It is our 
prerogative, being out of power, to 
point out the government’s weakness 
and errors. 

** But whoever the men who assume 
office, it is certain that they will follow 
the broad lines laid down by the states- 
men who governed France with such 
success from 1880 to 1912. They will 
follow in the footsteps of Gambetta, 
Jules Ferry and Waldeck-Rousseau, 
They will be patriotic, but they will be 
reasonable and conciliatory. They will 
try to improve the spirit of good-will 
throughout Europe, and will forget as 
much of the past as it is possible to 
forget.” 


The Doomed Reactionary 
AILLAUX believes that to meet 


the growing force of radical re- 
publicanism the Bloc National may 
adopt one of two courses. The na- 
tionalist leaders may seek to adapt 
themselves to the liberal convictions of 
the mass of the people, to qualify and 
limit their alleged reactionary policy 
—as he put it, “to mix water with 
their wine ”—or they may try to meet 
and overcome those convictions by 
force. In the latter case he believes 
their fall would be even more rapid 
and more certain than now seems 
probable. 

Here the conversation came back to 
the policy France ought to follow to 
ward Germany. 

“I wish for peace between the two 
nations,” the former Premier said, 
“and even friendship. But, first of 
all, those men who might be considered 
Pan-Germans will have to be excluded 
from power beyond the Rhine. Until 
this is done, until the Pan-German 
group no longer has any important in- 
fluence, so long men like myself who 
always were well-disposed toward Ger- 
many, who tried to avoid the war, must 
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rapprochement impossible. 
J hope sincerely that peace can be es- 
tablished firmly, and maintained, but 
is O1 possible if Germany becomes 
d thoroughly republican. 


consid 


it 
really 

I do not consider it essential that 
Germany should assume a federative 
form of republic, like that of America, 
though that would be most desirable. 
The great fear of France (and I must 
say that I partake of it) is that the 
Prussian spirit will remain dominant 
in Germany. . Of course, the Prussian 
mentality may change but it would be 
better not to count on that, and for 
the other states at once to assume a 
status of equality with Prussia. It 
would be wise to give a good share of 
influence to those states of western Ger- 
many where there are men who under- 
stand the problem of German-French 
relations as Goethe and Schiller under- 


stood it 


Would Conciliate Germany 


N Caillaux’s opinion, what France 

must have before any real stability 
comes in Europe is some sort of assur- 
ance that what has happened to her 
twice in fifty vears will not happe 
again. He believes that until that 
guarantee, in one form or another, is 
imbedded in the foundations of Allied 
policy, conferences and debates be- 
tweex France and Great Britain and 
Russia and Germany are vain. I no- 
ticed that he did not mention the 
United States, although the tempta- 
tion to do so was evident in his face. 

“One can dispute about the respon- 
sibility for the war indefinitely,” Cail- 
* T do not claim that 
every scrap of responsibility rested 
with the Germans. But I do claim that 
without the Pan-German spirit the war 


People say I 


laux was saving. 


would not have come. 
was a believer in a Franco-German 
rapprochement. This is not quite true. 
As I was an economist, I knew what a 
war would do to Europe. In order to 
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avoid this war I did not seek a German- 
French alliance, but only to accomplish 
what my predecessors in office had done 
-——to maintain a fair attitude and 
steadily pursue a policy of conciliation. 
Obviously a policy of conciliation was 
easier to follow toward Germany when 
I was in office than it is today. But 
though it is infinitely harder today it 
must be done—it is the only reasonable 
thing to do.” 

Here is the key of that perplexing 
secret of how a man with the record 
that stands against Caillaux can pos- 
sibly still dream—his sentence for near- 
treason not yet run—of vindication 
and of new power. He is careful not 
to say he believes in an alliance with 
Germany at the expense of the alliance 
with England, but he profits by the 
suggestion nevertheless. Each time 
France gets a rating from the Lloyd 
George press, each time the Manchester 
school of liberals start describing how 
France alone is responsible for the im- 
passe in which Europe today finds her- 
self, a few more people in France be- 
gin to wonder whether maybe Cail- 
laux’s old policy of conciliation toward 
Germany would not have been a wiser 
and better course. 

From this they are led to wonder 
whether it might not still be the better 
course today. They think of the Ger- 
man fleet at the bottom of the sea, of 
the German colonies turned over to 
British exploitation; they compare 
Britain’s situation in those 
with that of France, still next door to a 
jealous, powerful neighbor of sixty 
million inhabitants, her devastated re- 
gions only partly repaired, her debts 
to England and the United States sky 
high. And bitterness takes hold of 
their hearts and finds expression in 
their talk and in their newspapers. 


Back to the Quai d’ Orsay 


T is this sort of reasoning which the 
Caillaux group are endeavoring to 


respects 
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foster. Had France followed Caillaux’s 
policy of seeking rapprochement with 
Berlin rather than with London, would 
she, they ask, find herself today, on 
the morrow of her victory, isolated, 
debt-ridden, pushed aside by her late 


allies? No, they whisper in reply, had 
France followed us there might have 
been no war—there would certainly not 
have been such a peace! 

Caillaux may really be, as he as- 
sured me, cordially friendly to the 
Franco-British Entente and more pre- 
pared to co-operate in quashing fresh 
intrigues from across the Rhine than in 
secking to develop them. But the his- 
tory of his policy while in office still 
stands, and a good many French peo- 
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ple, pondering on the present unsatis- 
factory state of their foreign relations, 
are naturally beginning to think that 
their adroit ex-Premier might be able 
to extract them from their present 
troubles with Germany without the 
danger of a new conflict. 

If that idea gains sufficient ground 
in France in the next twelve months the 
unthinkable will happen — Caillaux, 
cried down as a traitor, will again be- 
come Prime Minister. And the next 
time he receives me it will be, as he 
laughingly implied as I bid him good- 
bye, in his former offices at the Quai 
d’Orsay. Certainly he will never fail 
in his designs for lack of  self-con- 
fidence, or for lack of work. 





France and 


(Continued from page 26) 
times the British domestic price. Brit- 
ish and American “exchange credits ” 
were stopped, with the result that the 
franc and other continental exchanges 
collapsed—greatly to the detriment, 
ultimately, of Britain and America, 


and to the profit of Germany. 
The kaiser fled to Holland, and 
has escaped justice. The Leipsig 
trials of German _ war-criminals 
turned out to be farcical. The 


pan-German industrials, officers and 
diplomats who seem to have re- 
mained the occult masters of the Ger- 
man reich, went tranquilly to work to 
organize the “ flight of capital,” to 
sabotage Germany’s public finances, to 
rebuild a merchant marine, to depre- 
ciate the mark, and so to recapture the 
whole Central European market, and 
at the same time, escape reparations 
payments, on a plea of Germany’s 
poverty. The German reactionaries 
have resisted disarmament by every 
means, submitting only under pressure, 
and have recently, by way of warning, 
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concluded what amounts to an alliance 
with the soviet dictators whom they 
themselves helped to install in Russia, 
and who have now, under the red flag, 
an army of 1,500,000 men. In short, 
of the four French peace principles, 
the only one which seems to the French 
to have been realized is the return of 
Alsace-Lorraine. Thanks largely to 
our American non-cooperation, there 
is no real world organization, and no 
new international morality. Repara- 
tions, on any adequate scale, are not 
being paid, and France, facing bank- 
ruptcy in consequence, is being dunned 
for its war-debts by Britain and Amer- 
ica. Finally, the only security left to 
France, in the face of German ill-will 
and soviet menaces, is believed to be the 
army, because of which, France, de- 
serted by America, Britain and Italy, 
is now charged by its late battlefield 
comrades with “ militarism ” and “ im- 
perialism,” and with being “an ob- 
stacle to peace.” 

The first reaction of the French peo- 
ple to this astonishing situation, in 
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which the vanquished aggressor seemed 
to them suddenly to have become the 
object general solicitude, and the 
victorious victim the object of general 
slander «nd reprobation, was one of 
confusion and distress. ‘They saw iso- 
lation hand; they were afraid. 
They sought to win back Britain’s sup- 
port by concessions; some panic- 
stricken Frenchmen even favored a 
British alliance at any cost. But con- 


cessions exacted by pressure never pro- 
voke gratitude. Each sacrifice France 
made scemed to lead only to the de- 
mand for new sacrifices; and _ the 
French fibre soon began to stiffen with 
revolt. The French ceased to look to 
others for aid, or for understanding. 
They became surly, sore, suspicious, 
* Right ” and “ justice ” 
The peo- 


relentless. 
took on grimmer meanings. 
ple set to work restoring their ruins by 
Their situation 
rapidly Owing to the 
simultaneous decline in which colonial 
troubles and the industrial 
caused in Britain’s situation, by the 
end of 1921, and especially after the 
accession of the Poincaré government, 
France found itself at last able tospeak 
to its late allies on something like 
equal terms, and to say yes or no, not 
as Llovd George might dictate, but as 
French interests seemed to require. 
A wave of stern self-confiavnce has re- 
vivified the people; once more, France 
is itself again, with a mission of 
“right ” and “ justice ” to fulfill—a 
mission of French and European re- 
construction, not on the ideas of Mr. 
Keynes or Signor Nitti or Herr Stin- 
nes. but on French ideas. 

Contrast sharpens outlines, and per- 
haps the best way to set forth the 
French program of European recon- 
struction is to project it against the 
hetter-known program commonly at- 
tributed to contemporary British 
statesmanship. Both programs aim 
ultimately at peace, stability, and gen- 


their own resources. 
improved, 


crisis 
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eral cooperation for the common good, 
but as to the means of realizing 
these desiderata, they differ radically. 
Many British seem to believe that the 
new Europe should be based largely 
on economic considerations, and that 
the treaties should be revised accord- 
ingly. The French believe the basis 
should be, not so much economics, as 
law and justice. Profoundly as they 
dislike the Versailles treaty—* heavier 
with promises than with realities ”— 
they believe that the maintenance of 
the treaties is nevertheless the only pos- 
sible guarantee against anarchy in 
Europe, and that firm and just execu- 
tion, gradually, will do more than any- 
thing else to restore confidence and 
solidarity among the nations. Some 
Englishmen, on their island, seem to 
want to forget the war, to dissolve 
war-time alliances, and to treat former 


enemies with as great or greater 
consideration than former friends. 


France, in its ruins, with four per cent. 
of its population killed in battle, and 
being, as it thinks, tragically obliged, 
after the “war to end war,” to bear 
the expensive burden of an army of 
650,000 men, does not believe that it 
is humanly possible, as yet, to forget 
what happened only four years ago. 
Far from dissolving wartime friend- 
ships it wants to strengthen them, to 
make them the foundation of the new 
order, and progressively to extend 
them, as circumstances change, to in- 
clude even the former enemy states, 
until finally all are bound together, by 
a series of pacts, alliances and special 
relationships, in a single European 
family. Britain wants to bring about 
the “disarmament of minds ” imme- 
diately. France believes that only 
time can achieve this result, and that 
by trying to hasten the healing process 
unduly, progress is actually retarded. 
Britain wants to overcome the manifest 
ill-will of the vanquished by disarma- 
ment and by concessions,—usually, the 
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French observe, at other nations’ ex- 
pense,—trusting thenceforth, on the 
continent at least, merely to moral 
force. France is convinced the new 
political order must be sustained by 
physical force until such time as the 
vanquished states, to say nothing of 
Russia, show sufficient evidence of 
resignation to make disarmament safe. 
Many Englishmen seem suspicious of 
the smaller “ new ” states, considering 
them as obstacles to political stability 
and economic restoration. France, on 
the contrary,—though not wholly for 
disinterested reasons—stands sponsor 
for the rights and sovereignty of 
smaller nations equally with great. 
Britain has tried to begin reconstruc- 
tion by concentrating effort upon the 
weaker, more infected countries, as 
Russia, Austria, Germany. France 
wants to begin by making sure the 
stability of the healthier countries— 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Roumania, 
France itself—extending the condition 
of economic well-being cautiously and 
gradually from the sound to the un- 
sound regions of Europe. Many Brit- 
ish believe the French plan makes for 
new wars because it tends to spur the 
desire for vengeance in the vanquished 
countries. The French, with equal 
sincerity, believe the British plan 
makes for new wars, because it tends 
to encourage the vanquished countries 
to oppose the new political order. The 
British plan is well-meaning; but as 
a matter of fact, when one looks about 
Europe today, one searches in vain for 
evidence of any constructive political 
accomplishment on the part of British 
diplomacy. The French plan, on the 
other hand, is actually being put into 
effect. It has provided the bony struc- 
ture of contemporary Europe. The 
Franco-Belgian alliance, the Polish- 
Roumanian alliance, the Baltic en- 
tente, the so-called Little Entente, the 
Franco-Polish alliance—these are the 
realities of continental Europe today, 


ee 
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for these countries, more or less close] 
associated, form a block of 122 million 
people, and hold the balance of milj- 
tary power. 


Fulfilling Her Aims 


HE basic aims of French policy 
being, then, the strengthening of 
war-time friendships, and the progres- 
Sive execution of the treaties, we may 
now examine briefly the specific means 
whereby the realization of these aims is 
being sought. 

The most urgent problem for France 
is that of its relations with Britain, 
for each of these countries is strong 
enough to block the other, and until 
they can agree, both are ha!{-para- 
lyzed. ‘The temperamental incompati- 
bility of the two peoples, together with 
certain divergences of interest, makes 
this problem an exceedingly difficult 
one. The French would like ar alli- 
ance, founded on mutual compromise, 
which would then form the keystone 
of the French continentai system. But 
the compromising must not be all on 
France’s side; rather than make a one- 
sided compromise, the French would 
prefer to let British relations continue 
to drift, and to concentrate their en- 
ergies, as far as possible, upen purely 
continental affairs. 

With the United States, which the 
French consider the strongest power, 
potentially, in the world, France, de- 
spite the disappointments of the last 
four years, is still profoundly sympa- 
thetic; and to keep American friend- 
ship, France is willing, short of sur- 
rendering a vital interest, to make real 
sacrifices. The French believe that 
the American people are idealistic and 
loyal, but that they have been misled, 
by their distance from, and inexperi- 
ence of, Europe, as to the truth of the 
present European situation. 

Toward Italy, France is, on the 
whole, well disposed, but relations be- 
tween the two “ Latin sisters ” are 
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none too good. The smiling contempt 
which the French commonly exhibit 
toward Italy is not justified, and is, 
in my opinion, a real weakness in the 
French attitude, for it arouses in the 
tempe ramental Italians a furious and 
malevolent jealousy, which in turn 
leads to much unnecessary anti-French 
intrigue. 

France’s “ continental system” is 
based, on the one hand, on Belgium, 
with which it has a military alliance, 
and on the other, on Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia and Roumania. 
The quarrels between themselves of 
these last four states have been largely 
smoothed away by French diplomacy, 
which has also discreetly brought them 
into alliance with one another. French 
capital has interested itself in their 
French officers have reor- 
ganized their defense. When the Red 
Army was at Warsaw’s gates, in 1920, 
it was France which flew to Poland’s 
rescue, and saved the new Europe. 
These four States, forming a belt of 
75 million people, extend contiguously 
from the Baltic to the Adriatic, and 
effectively separate an unreconciled 
Germany from a hungry and explosive 
Red Russia. An aggressive combina- 
tion of Germany and Russia, to over- 
throw the peace settlements, is what 
France most fears. For this reason, 
France will do everything in her power 
to support and strengthen the four 
“new” states; for as one French 
writer recently put it, France’s first 
line of defense now is not on the Rhine, 
but on the line, Dantzig-Fiume. Al- 
ways with the same object, France has 
been working, though without success, 
to restore friendship, with a view to 
ultimate confederation, between Jugo- 
Slavia and Bulgaria: to induce agree- 
ment between Czecho-Slovakia and 
Hungary, and to persuade Austria to 
enter the Little Entente, as Austria 
has been invited to do. 

To assume, however, that France 
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exercises hegemony over its friends, 
would be a mistake. The bond between 
the five smaller states, and the larger 
one, is in no sense fear, but only a com- 
mon interest. In matters where this 
interest is not apparent, the smaller 
states are accustomed to act with in- 
dependence. They resent, in fact, any 
attempt at dictation on the part of 
France, and they by no means wholly 
approve of all French policies. All, 
on occasion, have asserted their com- 
plete freedom of France, which in con- 
sequence has had to learn discretion in 
its dealings with them. But in the 
vital matters of the maintenance of 
wartime friendships and the _pro- 
gressive execution of the treaties, 
their interests are identical with those 
of France, and this consideration out- 
weighs, for the time being, any other. 

Between France and Russia, there is 
no direct conflict of interests, as there 
is between Britain and Russia in 
Southwestern Asia. For the Russian 
people, and for the Slav movement 
generally, France feels a genuine sym- 
pathy. Toward any other Russia than 
that of the soviets, the French attitude 
would be kindly; and French diplo- 
macy would go to great pains to recon- 
cile such a Russia with Poland and 
Roumania. Toward the soviet gov- 
ernment, however, which signed the 
treaties of Brest-Litovsk and Ra- 
pallo, French hostility even increases 
with time, for an aggressive collusion 
of this Russia, with Germany, against 
the peace treaties in general, and Po- 
land in particular, is regarded more 
and more as inevitable. There are still 
intelligent Frenchmen who regret that 
intervention was not pushed ener- 
getically with first-rate troops at a 
time when the march to Moscow, for 
such troops, would probably have been 
easy. But every one recognizes that 
this time is now long past. The soviet 
dictatorship is supreme. France no 
longer favors intervention; it is even 
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ady to encourage “ evolution ”; but 


in the main, the phrases “ watchful 


waiting and “cautious contacts ” 
perhaps best describe the present 
policy. 


The diplomatic situation in the 
Mediterranean and the Near East is 
too intricate to be dealt with here, save 
in a perfunctory manner. Because 
France is both an Atlantic and a 
Mediterranean power, because its sea- 
borne commerce between Bordeaux 
and Marseilles must pass Gibraltar, 
France aspires to share with Britain 
(Gibraltar) and with Spain (Ceuta) 
the guardianship of the straits, by ob- 
taining a more complete control over 
the neighboring Moroccan port of 
Tangiers than is possible under exist- 
international Be- 
cause of the increasing interdepend- 
enee, economic and military, between 
rich North African 
colonies—Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia— 
France will go to considerable lengths 


conventions. 


Ing 


France and its 


to ward against a possible naval al- 
lianee of Britain and Italy, threaten- 
ing French communications — with 
North Africa. It may, for this rea- 
son. make reservations in ratifying the 
Washington treaties. Because of the 
return of the pro-German Constantine 
to the Athenian throne, but especially 
because, more and more, the Greeks 
seem to have fallen under British 
domination, French friendship for 
Greece has cooled. France now looks 
askance upon Greek expansion in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. It would 
rather see the Turks than the Greeks 
in Constantinople, for Greek control, 
it surmises, would be merely British 
control disguised. Britain is already 
established at two of the entrances to 
the Mediterranean — Gibraltar and 
Suez—and the French consider that 
to be quite sufficient. The French hold 
to their Syrian mandate partly be- 
cause of their agelong cultural and 
political interest in this region. an 
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interest which dates, indeed, from the 
Crusades ; but even more because their 
prestige as a Mediterranean power de- 
mands, in their opinion, that thev take 
their share in any new partition of 
influences here. If the British would 
give up Mesopotamia and Palestine, 
France, doubtless, would give up 
Syria, but not otherwise. In the war 
between the Turks and the Greeks, 
France, in contradiction to its “ war- 
time friendships ” principle, has been 
favoring the Turks. It has hoped thus 
to block the British ambition to place 
the Greek gendarme on the Darda- 
nelles. It has hoped thus. to wean 
away the Turkish nationalists from 
German and soviet influences. And 
finally, it has hoped to avoid such dif- 
ficulties with its Moslem subjects as 
Britain’s anti-Turkish policy has cre- 
ated for Britain in India and Egypt. 
Just now, France is working for peace 
between Greeks and Turks, on a com- 
promise program. 

I come at last to the question of 
Franco-German relations—a question 
which is of the utmost concern, not 
only to the parties, but to the whole 
world. The ideas on which France’s 
German policy is based are, first, se- 
curity, and second, reparations. The 
French may misinterpret or uncon- 
sciously exaggerate, but it must not be 
supposed that they are ignorant of 
German affairs. On the contrary, 
they study Germany incessantly, with 
anxious attention. As they see the 
situation, all classes of Germans are 
teeming with hatred, either spontane- 
ous or inspired, of France. They be- 
lieve that while the majority of the 
German people are sincerely republi- 
can, and perhaps want peace, this ma- 
jority has no effective control over 
events. The republican government is 
obviously so weak as to be almost im- 
potent. The real masters of contem- 
porary Germany, the French think 
they know, are a few diplomats, a few 
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generals, a few financiers and mag- 
nates, who were mainstays of the old 
regime, and who now, profiting by 
popular ignorance, are exploiting the 
situation for’ their own political and 
economic ends, artificially depreciating 
the mark, effecting the sabotage of the 
budget, exporting their capital and 
their profits, ruining the middle-class, 
underpaying labor, plotting with So- 
viet Russia. As long as such masters, 
with such aims, are able to maintain 
a deep hatred of France among sixty 
million Germans, the French, for the 
most elementary reasons of security, 
will feel obliged to take their precau- 
tions, the more so, as they do not be- 
lieve it is possible effectively to disarm 
a great people who do not desire to be 
disarmed. For the present, therefore, 
there is no talk in France of retiring 
from the Rhine, where an army of 
100,000 is constantly maintained. If 
the French could be convinced, by sub- 
stantial evidence, that the German peo- 
ple had abandoned the thought of re- 
venge, that the republican government 
was strong enough really to govern, 
and was sincerely desirous of fulfilling 
its obligations to the real extent of 
its capacity, then, but hardly until 
then, the French attitude toward Ger- 
many might be expected to change. 
The principal criticism, in my opin- 
ion, which is to be made against French 
policy in the last four years is that, 
in its economic aspects, it has been too 
negative. It is inadmissible that a 
great country, sincerely desirous of 
world-reconstruction, should say “no” 
so often, without proposing at the 
same time some positive plan of its 
own. This prolonged negation, which 
has been seized upon by those hostile 
to France to give color to the worst 
suspicions, is of course chiefly remark- 
able in the matter of reparations. At 
first, the French, like the people of 
other allied countries, were misled as 
to the sum of payment physically pos- 
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sible. Even since they have learned 
the truth, namely, that, to say nothing 
of pensions, they will be lucky if they 
even recover the cost of rebuilding 
their devastated provinces, they have 
been too willing to confide the detail 
and manner of payment to German 
initiative, under vague threats of mili- 
tary sanctions. Outside of a small but 
noisy circle, the idea of military sanc- 
tions is not popular in France. Never- 
theless, as a last resort, the entire 
country would doubtless approve. But 
first all other means must have been 
tried. It is necessary, especially, that 
France should cease to wait upon Ger- 
man or other initiative, and should pre- 
sent a practical plan of its own, show- 
ing just how and when Germany can, 
if it will, pay. Monsieur Poincaré 
seems to have understood this. There 
is reason to surmise that he is now at- 
tempting to set up a system, of which 
these would be the leading points: 

1. Tentative reduction of the repa- 
rations total to about 50 billion gold 
marks, by laying aside all “ C ” bonds, 
until such time as they can be utilized 
as compensation for war debts; or at 
least, as compensation for the British 
war debt. 

Organization on a large scale of 
payments in kind, and of the use of 
German labor and materials for 
French public works. 

Allied control of German public 
finance, to stabilize the mark, arrest 
the “ flight of capital,” and readjust 
the budget. 

4. Organization of an international 
reparations loan, to provide funds for 
cash payments; technical revision of 
the financial clauses of the treaty to 
make such a loan possible. 

The French contribution to the de- 
velopment of the pre-war world was 
financial rather than commercial. 
Agriculture, in France, is more im- 
portant than industry. The thrifty 
peasantry and middleclass were accus- 
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tomed yearly to lay by savings 
amounting to great totals, and to in- 
vest these economies in foreign bonds. 
The gold of French peasants built the 
trans-Siberian and other Russian rail- 
ways; developed Russian industries ; 
built railways and financed the exploi- 
tation of natural resources in Central 
Europe and the Balkans, in Turkey, 
in Mexico. Most of these investments, 
amounting to many billions of francs, 
wiped out by and 
revolution. One million six hundred 
thousand individuals, representing 
probably every family in France, hold 
Russian bonds which are today worth- 
less. What was eight years ago a 
wealthy creditor country, has fallen 
now to the rank of a poor debtor, not 


have been war 


because its debts are not covered by 
paper, but because most of the paper 
has lost its value. The French people 
are at work again, as of old, counting 
pennies and saving; but given the pres- 
ent state of the budget, it will prob- 
ably be many years before their former 
position as international bankers is 
restored. 

A catchword is current, that France 
today is animated by “ militarism ” 
“imperialism.” If, by these 
words, it is meant that France aspires 
to play its part in the world as a first- 
class power; that it will never bend to 
the formula of “ peace at any price ”; 
that it is determined to keep its army 
large enough to enforce reasonable rep- 
arations demands and to defend Poland 
against a possible Russo-German at- 
tack; that it plans to increase its navy, 
ultimately, to a size consistent with its 
position as a maritime and colonial 
power, and is going to intensify the 
economic and social development of its 
colonies—then, yes, France is “ mili- 
tarist * and “ imperialist.” If it is 
meant, however, that France is not sin- 
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cerely desirous of peace, that it dreams 
of European hegemony, that it aims 
at the destruction or unjust oppres- 
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sion of any people, or that it would like 
to annex more territory in any part 
of the world, I may be wrong, but I 
do not hesitate to state my impression 
that the words are a slander, unjusti- 
fied, at this date, by any concrete in- 
dication. <A people, however vigorous, 
whose present territory and colonies 
are adequate to every conceivable need, 
whose birthrate is low, whose industrial 
and maritime equipment is limited, 
which is practically self-sufficient eco- 
nomically, whose finances are ruin- 
ous, seven of whose best provinces lie 
unrestored after unparalleled devasta- 
tion, and one in ten of whose ablest 
young men has been killed—for such 
a people to launch itself upon a career 
of imperialism would be madness. 


The Situation To-day 


HERE are two great political 

groupings in the legislature—the 
conservative “ bloc national,’ which 
wields a solid majority, and the liberal 
* bloc des gauches,” poorly organized 
and considerably weaker, which is in 
opposition. Theoretically, the “ bloc 
des gauches ” looks with ap- 
proval on a British alliance, and fav- 
ors direct understanding with Ger- 
many. Theoretically, it wants one 
year of military service instead of the 
present 18 months; it deplores the ex- 
pense of the Syrian mandate; it has 
hopes of the League of Nations; it 
wants war debts cancelled and repara- 
tions reduced correspondingly. Prac- 
tically, however, the German-Russian 
treaty of Rapallo has put an effective 
quietus on the demand for a ‘further 
reduction, at this time, of military ser- 
vice. With the exception of the small 
communist clan, all parties are agreed 
that Germany must pay to the utmost 
extent of capacity, and that France 
must support and defend the new po- 
litical order in Europe. These prin- 
ciples, all Frenchmen agree, are 
“ right ” and “ just,” and shall prevail. 
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The Banker and the World 


The United States Is Now Ineatricably Bound Up in World Affairs 
Which Places a New Responsibility on the Bankers 
of the Country 


By Tuomas B. McApams 
President of the American Bankers Association 


UUQNUUUUTUSAUUUUGAANUOAALAUUA EA AAUUENAAAO EAU 


The President of the American Bankers Association is one of the leading bankers 
of the South. During his presidency of the Association he has continuously urged E 
that the bankers of this country should know the world, which is looking to America 


more than ever before for credits. 


Vr. Walker has been a student of Foreign Commerce for years, first with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, then with the Guardnty Trust Company in 
New York and now with an organization of which he is the head. 


HUQAAQUUUAEANUUONSAGHOAANATUAOGNAAUUOGAAUG A GERAAUT EEUU TU EAU 


N a practical, every-day sense, the 
American banker has suddenly be- 
come a world banker. Hardly a 

transaction takes place in American 
banking today, from a foreign gov- 
ernment bond issue—distributed by a 
powerful syndicate of financiers— 
to a small agricultural loan made 
by a country banker, in which 
considerations of world trade and 
international finance do not play an 
essential part. 

There is no particular originality in 
reasserting this viewpoint, but there 
are many reasons for emphasizing it 
on every occasion; because, with the 
subsidence of war and post-war con- 
ditions, there has been somewhat too 
great a tendency for America to con- 
sider herself detached from world con- 
ditions. There has been a growing 
disposition in the United States—the 
most nearly self-sufficient among the 
great powers—to feel that after all 
world movements do not form so great 
a part of our problem as had been 
supposed and that we have enough to 
do running our own: businesses with- 
out participating any more than ab- 
solutely necessary in the readjustment 
of Europe. 

Any careful analysis of world con- 
ditions forces the conclusion that the 
war and its results have left the United 
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States inextricably bound up with 
world affairs. Even before the war, 
the tentacles of world influences were 
unmistakably inter-twining themselves 
in all phases of agriculture, industry, 
commerce and finance in America. 
Such economic independence as was 
supposed to exist definitely disap- 
peared as the war progressed and with 
victory there came a demand for a 
closer affiliation and cooperation that 
cannot be lightly put aside, if our own 
industries are to be properly de- 
veloped and our position as a world 
power maintained. 


Foreign Trade Determines Home 
Prices 

HE war greatly hastened the de- 

velopment of America’s foreign 
trade and the accumulation of the lar- 
gest gold reserve in financial history 
has created many new conditions and 
opened for us many new opportunities. 
With this new position of the United 
States in world affairs, has also come 
new responsibilities which must be ag- 
gressively discharged by those who 
conduct her business, and particularly 
the American banker. These are not 
purely abstract or idealistic obliga- 
tions but definite, concrete, dollar and 
cents responsibilities—not simply to 
those who must buy from us and those 
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from whom we must purchase, but par- 
ticularly to our home-folk. 

Our foreign trade is estimated at 
less than fifteen per cent. of our total 
domestic business, but it is just this 
margin that is essential to absorb our 
surplus output; to take up the slack 
and keep our factories going at a 
profitable rate and our labor fully em- 
ployed at good wages; to maintain, in 
short. our national income at a level 
that will support the American stand- 
Both natural develop- 
ment and war-time expansion have cre- 
ated this situation. It is no longer 
optional “ with American 
whether they shall take cognizance 


ard of living. 


producers 
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of 
other countries, 
Whether they will 
or not, prices of the 


conditions in 


nation’s agricul 
tural and many 
other products are 
determined directly 
on the basis of world 
prices, by factors of 
world supply and 
demand and of world 
buying power. 

As some nations 
are better adapted 
to producing raw 
materials, others to 
manufacture, others 
to transport the 
of the 
ideal 


economy 


commerce 
world, so an 
world 
would be a_ perfect 
division of labor 
among the nations, 
with untrammeled 
interchange of their 
products. This 
would raise the 
world standard of 
living and all man- 
kind would get lar- 


ger actual returns for their labor. 
Realization of this ideal, however, 
is prevented by selfish nationalisms 
and badly focused views of real 


self-interest, which set up trade 
barriers and competition destructive 
of a perfectly balanced world com- 
merce. Nevertheless, economic pro- 
cesses slowly tend to bring about a 
more efficient structure of world busi- 
ness. The war gave a great impetus 
to this tendency, in that it revealed to 
the nations more clearly their inter- 
dependence and the possibilities of co- 
operation and left many problems they 
must realize cannot be solved alone. 


(Continued on 2nd page following) 
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ror the thrifty, everyday man or woman, 
so that their surplus earnings may be safely 
and profitably invested. Advertisements 
are only admitted to these pages after a 
most searching investigation of the adver- 
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(Continued from 2nd page preceding ) 

Particularly, as stated at the out- 
set. it has revealed to the American 
banker that his daily activities form a 
distinct part of the financing of world 
commerce. More and more it is be- 
coming plain that the cattle loan, cot- 
ton Joan, or wheat loan is an integral 
part of the world’s financial structure, 
compelling him, if he would loan safely 
and wisely, to study world conditions, 
to think internationally and in terms 
of world trade and finance. His new 
responsibilities require a world view- 
point and he must give intelligent con- 
sideration to tariff policies, interna- 
tional debts, foreign economic prog- 
ress and the state of Europe’s pur- 
chasing power, to be able to give sound 
advice and render safe leadership to 
American business in developing the 
trade of the United States. 


Foreign Securities 


The aspect of America’s new posi- 
tion in world affairs, in which the ob- 
ligations and opportunities of the 
banker stand forth most clearly, is that 
evidenced by the great volume of for- 
cign financing coming to this country. 
In the last eighteen months $1,375,- 
000,000 in foreign issues were sold in 
the United States. How world-wide 
was this distribution of American cap- 
ital is shown by the fact that thirty- 
five per cent. of this was for Canada 
and other parts of North America, 
twenty-five per cent. for South Amer- 
per for 
laneous places, while no less than 
twenty-nine per cent., or nearly $400,- 
000.000, was for Europe—far exceed- 
ing for the same period the foreign 
financial activities in Europe of Eng- 
land, traditionally the world’s leading 
international banker. In addition to 
these figures of publicly announced is- 
sues, a very great volume of internal 
currency securities of Europe has been 


ica and eleven cent. miscel- 
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unported into the United States in re- 
cent months. 

Great indeed, therefore, is the part 
America is already playing in interna- 
tional finance, and it is particularly 
gratifying that our international 
bankers are proceeding cautiously in 7 
the development of this important 7 
service, evidently working upon the 
theory that the maximum of benefit) 
will accrue to foreign borrowers if ag 
few mistakes as possible are made while 
the expansion of our foreign loans is) 
still in a period of development. 

While there is natural disappoint- 
ment that America’s resources 
have not been poured out and made 
available for every country and every 
industry having need of them, one 
must not overlook the fact that stabil- 
ity in any class of investment depends 
upon maintaining the confidence of the 
buyer in the security he has purchased. 
One loan carelessly made might dis- 
turb the whole market and seriously 
impair the ability to finance further 
underwritings and intelligently fur- 
nish the financial relief so badly 
needed. So far, we have proceeded 
cautiously and conservatively, and, in 
doing so, have laid a sane foundation 
for the increased investment of our 
funds in foreign countries. 

As foreign finance is largely a new 
field for the American banker, so is it 
none the less a new opportunity for the 
American investor, and if the latter’s 
entry into this phase of finance is to 
be a permanent and happy one, he 
must be taught at the outset to dis- 
tinguish between speculation in the ex- 
changes and investments that are sound 
both as to principal and returns. 
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Exchange Speculation 


It is therefore essential that our 
financial leaders should not permit 
American citizens to be misled with 


(Continued on 2nd page following) 
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Tue Gem Expert sees flaws which an unpracticed eye rarely detects, His 
appraisals are accepted because he has specialized on the comparative val- 
ues of precious stones. His experienced judgment rightly carries weight, 


Weighing Values— 


for the Investor 


As the gem expert appraises precious stones, 
the bond expert weighs and judges bonds. 
You cannot expect to arrive at sound conclu- 
sions single-handed. 


The National City Company’s complete 
investment organization in 50 leading cities, 
and its years of specialized experience, are 
at your service. 


The security back of every bond we offer has 
been carefully weighed and judged by our 
officers. We would welcome an opportunity 
to help you select bonds for the investment 
of your funds. 





BONDS 
The National City Company cae aie lien 
National City Bank Building, New York ACCEPTANCES 
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'HE 8% Cumulative Preferred Stock 

of Standard Gas and Electric Com- 
pany is non-callable and is listed on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. Par 
value of shares is $50. It may be 
purchased for cash or on the 10- 
Payment Plan. 
This well-known Preferred Stock is 
backed by investments in modern, 
growing properties supplying neces- 
sary services for 578 citiesand towns 
with a total population of approxi- 
mately 2,250,000, in sixteen states. 
Operated properties have 30,000 
home shareholders. 
Dividends payable quarterly, Earnings more 
thantwice Preferred Stock dividend require- 
ments. Ask for Circular O.W. /1 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


sMCORPOR ATE! 
208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
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111 Broadway 14 State St. 



































Logical 
Bank 


for the New England business 
of bankers and merchants 
throughout the country is one 
that is “ nearest to the heart of 
New England industry.” 


Our direct connections in all 
important domestic and foreign 
banking centers accelerate the 
transfer of funds and documents, 
and prevent loss of time in the 
conversion of collections into 
cash. 


The National Shawmut Bank 


of Boston 
40 WATER STREET 
Capital and Surplus $20,000,000 
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the idea that the factor of depreciated 
foreign exchange in the purchase of 
foreign securities is other than a spe 
cial speculative factor, as illustrated 
by the flagrant way German mark se. 
curities were sold in this country u- 
der the lure of an expected improve. 
ment in mark exchange because of 
chimerical reparations solutions, 

Our ability to materially broaden 
our financial operations and pass in- 
telligently upon offerings of foreign 
securities will depend largely upon the 
extent to which we develop bankers and 
merchants capable of familiarizing 
themselves with world conditions and 
analyzing the changing currents of 
world business and finance. Does not 
this phase of the situation present a 
definite opportunity to the American 
banker and such an organization as the 
American Bankers Association? 

The growth of the foreign trade of 
England, Germany, France and Japan 
has been coincident with the emigra- 
tion of those numbers of young men 
and women of these countries who have 
permanently settled in other parts of 
the world. Spreading out all over the 
globe in search of their fortune, learn- 
ing the ways of other people, they have 
not only through their own activities 
stimulated the foreign business of their 
mother countries but have served as 
continuing sources of information—as 
points of contact which have been in- 
valuable. Not alone have they helped 
secure for their homelands a larger 
percentage of existing trade, but 
through their own energy and power 
of development have created new indus 
tries, the operations of which have 
added materially to the import and 
export business of the mother country. 

Because of our vast undeveloped 
territory and resources, the United’ 
States has been in a position where 
within her own borders the individual 


(Continued on 2nd page following) 
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‘THE shrewdest way to judge any investment offered to you is to 
investigate the record and reputation of the Investment House 
which offers it. Ask these questions— 


Has the House offering the investment ever recommended 
and sold a security which has suffered default? 
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If not, has its business been large enough in volume, long 
enough in time, to afford a real test of the safety of various 
offerings? 


‘The House of S. W. STRAUS & CO. urges you to ask these ques- 
tions of every investment house which offers securities to you. 


STITT TTT 


Our own answer is clear and unequivocal: we have sold securities 
for 40 years without loss to any investor, and our business is 
nation-wide in scope, involving the sale of hundreds of millions 
of dollars in safe securities. Let us tell you the reasons for our 
record. Write today for our booklet which describes the safe 
bonds we offer in $100, $500 and $1000 amounts. Ask for 
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(Continued from 2nd page preceding) 
of ambition and intelligence has been 
afforded ample opportunity to live 
under comfortable surroundings and 
make the character of success to which 
his experience and energy entitled him. 
Thus there has been very little incen- 
tive for him to leave home to make his 
fortune under foreign skies. 

This tendency to stay at home is one 
of the principal reasons why American 
foreign trade has not developed at a 
more rapid pace. It would seem de- 
sirable, therefore, at this stage in our 
international development that we 
should immediately map out a definite 
plan under which we can provide po- 
sitions abroad for those young men 
and women of vision, character and 
ability who are willing to become 
pioneers in the outposts of the world 
—not only for their own personal ad- 
vancement but as contributors toward 
the development of the commerce of the 
United States. 

Two years ago when the organiza- 
tion of the Foreign Trade Financing 
Corporation, with the huge capital of 
$100,000,000 devoted to the building 
up of American trade, was in contem- 
plation, a leading New York banker 
pointed to what he believed was the 
inherent weakness in the plan. In his 
judgment, we did not have available 
men trained in foreign affairs or fa- 
miliar with the conditions, habits and 
business usages of the European or 
other countries who could intelligently 
represent the corporation abroad. 
He believed several years would be re- 
quired to train the number of men 
needed and in the meantime the officers 
in this country would have to depend 
upon the judgment of those only par- 
tially trained, or else employ citizens 
of other countries with the consequent 
hazard of not having accurate infor- 
mation as to how far their knowledge 
could be depended upon and their 
recommendations accepted. 
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The truth in this statement was 50 
apparent, that the present administra- 
tion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion has been deeply impressed with 
the possibility of rendering a real 
service to the nation by providing 
means for acting as intermediary be- 
tween young men and women of ambi- 
tion and foreign corporations who can 
use their services to advantage. If 
connections can thus be established 
which will result in placing abroad even 
so small a number as fifty or one hun- 
dred graduates of the American In- 
stitute of Banking a year, there will 
be laid a foundation for the future 
prosperity of this country, the ulti- 
mate-value of which it is impossible to 
estimate. 

We have the natural resources; we 
have an enormous accumulation of 
gold ready for use; we have ability and 
initiative developed to the highest 
point of usefulness, under the inspira- 
tion of a government devoted to the 
encouragement of individual effort ; we 
have ships ready to transport our 
products so soon as the commerce is 
built up; we have every facility and 
every needed requirement for the suc- 
cessful extension of American business, 
and if to these resources at home there 
be added each year the services of a 
reasonable number of young American 
pioneers—ready to take their places 
and live their lives in the trading cen- 
ters of the world—we will, within but 
a short time, find American business 
abroad keeping pace with our wonder- 
ful internal industrial and _ financial 
activities. 

When she thinks in the terms of op- 
portunity, America can with propriety 
exclaim with Monte Cristo “ The 
World is Mine,” and through initia- # 
tive and perseverance the American 
banker and merchant, rich, alert, re- 
sourceful and ambitious, can make the 
dream of international commercial 
leadership a reality. 
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Facts About A-B-A Cheques 


—universally used by travelers in every 
land. 

—your counter-signature in presence 
of acceptor identifies you. 

—safe to have on the person because 
they can not be used until they have 
been countersigned by the original 
holder. 

—safer than money, and frequently 
more convenient than Letters of 
Credit because the bearer is less de- 
pendent on banking hours. 

—issued by banks everywhere in de- 
nominations of $10, $20, $50, 
and $100. 

—compact, easy to carry, handy to use. 
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FOR TRAVELERS 





Ask for them at your bank 
or write for particulars to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


New York City 
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FACTS FOR THE INVESTOR 

In this department we review, each month, 
such available booklets and pamphlets as are 
of definite value to those of our readers who 
desire information concerning investments 
and banking. Copies of these booklets can 
be obtained without charge from the firms 
issuing them or by writing to the office of 
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Frencw Pvusiic Finance—in the great 
war and today, (The Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York). The authors have exer- 
cised great care in verification of the 
statements and statistics in this volume and 
it is from it that Mr. Lloyd George recently 
quoted authority for a public statement about 
French taxation. It is an admirable analysis 
of French finance, especially notable for its 
carefully arranged statistics and graphic 
charts. (For distribution among customers 
only.) 

DesiraBLE ExcHANGEs For CALLABLE 
Bonps, (Spencer Trask § Co., New York). 
A convenient list of selected securities offered 
as suggestions as an exchange for such bonds 
as may be selling now at a price equal to or 
above the prices at which they may be called 
for redemption. 

Eicguty-THree Years or Farruruy Ser- 
vice, (H. M. Byllesby § Co., Chicago). A 
story of the Louisville Gas and Electric Co., 
its business and its territory. 


Bonps—QUuEsTIONS ANSWERED, TERMS DE- 
FINED, (Halsey Stuart and Co., New York). 
A reference book containing answers to ques- 
tions most frequently asked by bond buyers, 
with non-technical definitions of bond terms. 


Tue TREND oF Business, (Continental and 
Commercial National Bank, Chicago). An 
interpretation of the influence of agricultural 
production on the trend of business. “ The 
Story of the Crops,” and a study of condi- 
tions in the principal countries of Europe as 
to their ability to buy American farm 
products. 


Loose Lear Security Recorp, (Halsey 
Stuart and Co., New York). A convenient 
book for keeping records of investments— 
amounts, interest dates, maturities, | prices, 
taxable status, and a chart of information on 
all issues of Liberty and Victory Bonds. 








How to Jupce Municipar Bonps, (fj 
Stuart § Co., New York). The point 
should be considered in the selection of 
securities. 


Bonps THat Buitp aN Empire, (Wil 


Rh. Compton Co., St. Louis). The reelaj 


of millions of acres of swamp and cut 
lands in the Southern Mississippi Vall 

their transformation into a farm domal 
How the improvemen 


first importance. 
financed. 

Ten Tests or a Sounp Pusuic Ung 
Bonn, (Halsey Stuart § Co., New ¥, 
The tests that discriminating investors 
in passing upon the merits of bond and 
issues. 





FHE WAY 


To choose a school is to consider 


fundamental questions. Write for t} 
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Another Great Source 
of Information Opened 
to “Our World” Readers’ 


We are pleased to announce that 
we have arranged through the In 
ternational Labor Office, Washing= 
ton, D. C. to make available to7 
“Our Wor.p” subscribers through 
the Institute of International In- 
formation, the great body of facts) 
and data concerning labor condi+} 
tions and so forth that has been} 
gathered from all the world by the 
International Labor organization; 
which’ now comprises fifty-fouf 
nations. 4 


The service of the Institute off 
International Information is FRE 
to all annual subscribers to “ OURI 
Wor tp.” 
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